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REVIEW  OF  UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  POLICY 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  31,  1996 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Reij\tions, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:05  p.m.  in  room 
2172,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Oilman 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  Today  we 
welcome  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  War- 
ren Christopher,  to  testify  before  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  on  the  Administration's  foreign  policy. 

The  Secretary  last  appeared  before  the  committee  in  November, 
1995.  Since  then,  Mr.  Secretary,  although  we  have  had  one  infor- 
mal meeting  with  you  as  a  committee  at  the  Department,  there 
have  been  momentous  events  around  the  world  and  I  know  that 
the  members  will  want  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  a  dialog  with 
you  about  our  past  policies  and  the  directions  in  which  the  Admin- 
istration proposes  to  take  us  in  the  future. 

Because  of  the  time  constraints  and  because  of  the  number  of 
votes  we  have  had  today  so  far,  and  in  fairness  to  the  members 
waiting  to  question  the  Secretary,  after  I  recognize  Mr.  Hamilton, 
I  am  going  to  ask  that  all  members  withhold  any  opening  state- 
ments and  combine  them  with  their  questions  during  their  turn 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that 
your  full  statement  be  entered  into  the  record  and  you  may  proceed 
as  you  see  fit. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  respect  your  wishes.  I  do 
think  that  this  may  be  the  last  time  the  Secretary  appears  in  the 
104th  Congress. 

I  hope  we  see  him  again,  but  this  may  be  the  last  time  and  I  sim- 
ply want  to  say  to  him  that  I  think  he  has  had  a  very  difficult  job 
in  a  messy  and  dangerous  world. 

The  Secretary  and  the  President  have  had  some  remarkable  for- 
eign policy  successes.  As  I  think  you  said,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  one  of 
your  speeches,  if  things  had  gone  without  U.S.  leadership  in  the 
past  few  years,  we  would  have  today  thugs  ruling  Haiti,  Bosnia 
would  be  at  war,  the  Mexican  economy  would  be  in  a  free  fall. 

So  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  have  noted  these  successes.  I  com- 
mend you  and  the  President  for  them.  I  understand  that  in  foreign 
policy  no  success  is  permanent  and  that  all  of  these  are  fragile  suc- 
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cesses,  but  may  I  say  to  you  that  I  have  greatly  admired  your  work 
as  Secretary  and  we  wish  you  continued  success. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  join  the  ranking  minority 
member  in  his  commendations.  I  know  that  the  entire  committee 
lauds  the  good  work  that  you  have  been  doing. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  delighted  to  welcome  you  before  us.  As  I 
said  before,  your  full  statement  will  be  entered  into  the  record. 
Please  proceed  as  you  see  fit. 

STATEMENT  OF  HONORABLE  WARREN  CHRISTOPHER, 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Christopher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  testify  before  you  once  again.  As  you  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  indicated,  we  are  in  the  fourth  year  of  our  term  here. 
The  fourth  year  of  a  challenging  and  I  think  unusually  productive 
period  of  American  foreign  policy. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  for  this  committee  to  look  at  what 
we  have  accomplished  in  the  last  3V2  years  and  where  we  need  to 
go  from  here. 

Before  I  begin  though,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  an  issue 
that  I  know  is  very  much  in  front  of  all  of  our  minds  and  that  is 
the  threat  of  terrorism. 

Of  course  we  are  far  safer  today  from  armed  conflict  or  nuclear 
war  than  we  were  during  the  cold  war  period,  but  as  recent  events 
have  tragically  shown,  this  is  not  a  time  when  we  can  take  our  se- 
curity or  our  freedom  for  granted. 

The  purpose  of  terrorism  is  to  strike  fear  into  open  society,  but 
I  strongly  believe  that  it  can  be  overcome,  as  long  as  we  do  not  sur- 
render to  that  fear. 

At  the  start  of  our  Administration  the  President  identified  terror- 
ism as  one  of  the  primary  security  challenges  we  face  in  the  post 
cold  war  world. 

In  fact,  the  President  laid  out  a  strategy  to  contain  the  state 
sponsors  of  terrorism  in  early  1993  and  since  then  our  nation  has 
been  leading  the  world  in  the  fight  against  terrorism.  We  have  had 
some  successes,  but  of  course  much  more  work  needs  to  be  done. 

Yesterday  Attorney  General  Reno  led  our  delegation  to  a  ministe- 
rial meeting  on  terrorism  in  Paris.  That  meeting  adopted  a  U.S. 
proposal  to  protect  mass  transportation  by  setting  uniform  stand- 
ards for  bomb  detection,  by  ensuring  that  explosives  be  marked  and 
traced,  and  by  standardizing  passenger  and  cargo  manifests. 

In  the  meeting  we  also  agreed  to  negotiate  an  international  trea- 
ty on  terrorist  bombings.  In  this  treaty,  we  pressed  to  make  such 
bombings,  wherever  they  occur,  an  international  crime,  to  require 
countries  to  share  more  information  on  bombing  suspects,  and  to 
make  it  certain  that  those  convicted  and  those  involved  will  be  ei- 
ther tried  or  extradited  when  they  are  caught. 

I  do  not  think  anyone,  Mr.  Chairman,  nas  worked  harder  than 
I  have  to  isolate  the  states  which  sponsor  these  terrible  crimes. 

President  Clinton  has  taken  unprecedented  steps  to  deny  Iran 
the  resources  it  needs  to  finance  its  support  for  terrorism. 

We  will  continue  to  urge  our  European  allies  to  abandon  their 
unsuccessful  efforts  at  what  they  call  dialog  with  Iran  and  to  join 


us  in  isolating  that  rogue  regime.  President  Clinton,  as  you  know, 
will  shortly  sign  the  Iran  and  Libya  Sanctions  Act. 

As  the  President  has  said,  we  want  to  work  with  the  Congress 
in  this  urgent  fight.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  the  President's 
proposals  to  strengthen  our  domestic  counterterrorism  efforts. 

Strong  law  enforcement  and  intelligence  are  critical  to  our  fight 
against  terrorism,  but  we  will  not  defeat  this  scourge  simply  by 
being  prepared  at  home. 

We  must  continue  to  support  peace  in  places  like  the  Middle 
East.  We  must  build  strong  partnerships  with  other  nations  to  en- 
sure they  cooperate  with  us,  while  denying  support  to  law  breakers 
and  outlaw  regimes. 

We  must  keep  deadly  weapons  from  falling  into  the  wrong  hands. 
In  short,  across  the  broad  front,  we  must  continue  to  lead. 

At  my  confirmation  hearing  in  January,  1993,  I  said  our  Admin- 
istration had  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  U.S.  leadership  in 
the  post  cold  war  era. 

I  do  not  claim  that  we  have  achieved  every  one  of  our  goals,  but 
I  believe  that  we  have  passed  what  I  call  the  ultimate  test  of  our 
leadership,  which  is  whether  it  delivers  concrete  benefits  to  the 
American  people  and  whether  our  nation  is  in  a  better  position  now 
to  advance  our  enduring  interests  and  ideals. 

At  my  confirmation  hearing  I  also  said  that  the  changes  that  we 
have  seen  in  the  post  cold  war  world  have  largely  worked  in  Ameri- 
ca's favor. 

I  remain  an  optimist  about  America's  future.  As  we  enter  a  new 
century,  I  believe  our  foreign  policy  is  on  the  right  track. 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  lead  and  meet  our  commitments  and 
as  long  as  we  adequately  fund  our  international  engagements,  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  be  able  to  meet  our  international  responsibil- 
ities and  our  responsibilities  most  important  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

The  events  of  the  last  several  years  demonstrate  the  need  for  our 
leadership  and  that  need  is  just  as  acute  today  as  it  was  during 
the  cold  war  period. 

As  I  said  earlier  and  as  you  just  referred  to,  Mr.  Hamilton,  imag- 
ine what  the  world  would  be  like  if  the  United  States  had  not  led. 

The  war  in  Bosnia  would  continue  threatening  a  wider  conflict 
and  eroding  NATO.  There  would  be  little  prospect  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  our  most  important 
barrier  against  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  would  have  expired. 
North  Korea  would  be  building  dozens  of  nuclear  bombs. 

Thugs  would  still  rule  in  Haiti  and  their  victims  would  be  fleeing 
to  our  shores.  The  Mexican  economy  would  be  in  free  fall,  threaten- 
ing our  prosperity  and  that  of  all  emerging  markets. 

In  many  of  these  cases,  many  of  these  instances,  there  was  a 
substantial  body  of  public  opinion  against  the  course  that  the 
President  ultimately  decided  to  follow,  but  we  stayed  the  course 
and  America  is  better  off  because  of  it. 

I  want  to  review  for  you  today  four  areas  where  our  leadership 
remains  indispensable  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

First,  we  must  effectively  manage  our  relations  with  the  world's 
greatest  powers,  both  our  allies  and  former  adversaries.  Second,  we 


must  continue  promoting  peace  and  stability  in  regions  of  vital  in- 
terest. 

Third,  we  must  maintain  the  remarkable  momentum  we  have 
achieved  in  creating  jobs  at  home  by  opening  markets  abroad.  Fi- 
nally, we  must  intensify  our  efforts  to  confront  an  array  of  global 
challenges  that  no  one  nation  can  meet  on  its  own. 

Two  years  ago  I  observed  that  an  important  benefit  of  the  post 
cold  war  world  is  the  absence  of  conflict  and  the  extent  of  coopera- 
tion among  the  great  powers — the  United  States,  our  European  al- 
lies, Japan,  Russia,  and  China. 

Today  Russian  missiles  have  been  de-targeted  from  our  cities 
and  our  important  sites  in  America.  China  has  helped  us  turn  back 
the  threat  posed  by  North  Korea's  nuclear  program. 

In  these  and  many  other  ways,  the  American  people  have  bene- 
fited from  effective  diplomacy.  Maintaining  this  unique  historical 
situation,  where  the  great  powers  are  getting  along,  has  been  a 
central  concern  for  both  the  President  and  me. 

For  the  past  half  century  there  has  been  a  bipartisan  agreement 
on  the  importance  of  strengthening  and  broadening  our  partner- 
ships with  Europe. 

The  President  has  pursued  a  comprehensive  strategy  to  prevent 
conflicts  in  an  integrated  Europe,  especially  through  a  far  reaching 
agenda  to  renew  NATO. 

The  Partnership  for  Peace  and  NATO  has  enabled  the  nations  of 
central  and  Eastern  Europe  to  plan,  exercise,  and  train  with  NATO 
forces.  NATO  enlargement  has  come  far  since  the  President  pro- 
posed it  and  since  NATO  embraced  it  in  January,  1994. 

Let  me  repeat  here  what  I  said  last  March  in  Prague.  NATO  en- 
largement is  on  track  and  it  will  happen.  NATO  will  take  the  next 
steps  in  this  enlargement  process  at  its  annual  meeting,  this  De- 
cember. 

With  Japan,  after  a  lot  of  hard  work,  our  relationship  is  on  a 
sounder  basis  than  it  was  when  we  took  office.  In  April,  President 
Clinton  and  Prime  Minister  Hashimoto  signed  a  security  declara- 
tion that  will  enable  our  alliance  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  next 
century. 

We  have  reached  21  market  opening  agreements  with  Japan  and 
American  exports  are  now  rising  five  times  as  fast  as  imports  from 
Japan. 

With  Russia,  President  Clinton  has  understood  our  critical  stake 
in  the  success  of  that  country's  efforts  to  become  democratic,  stable, 
and  prosperous.  The  President  has  been  unwavering  in  his  efforts 
to  advance  the  interests  we  share. 

We  have  had  no  illusions  that  Russia's  transformation  would  be 
easy  or  quick,  but  in  this  month's  election,  the  Russian  people 
showed  their  determination  to  preserve  their  new  freedoms  and  to 
pursue  a  path  of  reform. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Russian  elections  we  can  move  forward  with 
our  cooperative  agenda.  In  our  meeting  last  week  in  Jakarta,  For- 
eign Minister  Primakov  announced  that  Russia  will  join  us  to  sup- 
port the  current  text  of  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty,  help- 
ing us  to  meet  the  goal  of  opening  that  treaty  for  signature  by  Sep- 
tember. 


We  will  continue  to  work  on  an  arms  control  agenda  with  Russia 
that  has  already  achieved  massive  cuts  in  our  arsenals  and  will 
continue  to  speak  out  forcefully  when  we  disagree  with  Russia's 
policy  as  we  do  in  the  war  on  Chechnya. 

We  have  restored  positive  momentum  to  our  engagement  with 
China  after  a  period  of  difficulty  in  our  relationship.  We  have 
reached  understandings  on  nuclear  exports  and  intellectual  prop- 
erty rights. 

Now  we  have  a  chance  to  build  on  these  developments.  China  is 
critical  to  ensuring  a  non-nuclear  Korean  peninsula  and  to  complet- 
ing a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 

We  share  an  interest  with  China  in  cooperating  on  issues  like 
drug  trafficking,  alien  smuggling,  and  the  environment. 

The  United  States  also  has  a  strong  interest  in  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  issues  between  the  PRC  and  Taiwan. 

In  addition,  we  have  a  strong  interest  in  the  smooth  transition 
in  Hong  Kong  and  we  have  important  differences  with  traffic  that 
we  must  manage  constructively,  especially  the  differences  on 
human  rights. 

In  order  to  pursue  all  these  interests,  we  must  have  regular 
high-level  contacts  with  the  Chinese.  Last  week  in  Jakarta  I  met 
with  Chinese  Foreign  Minister,  Qian  Chi  Qian,  for  the  14th  time 
during  my  3V2  years  in  office  and  at  that  time,  I  laid  out  a  series 
of  high-level  visits  between  our  Cabinet  officials  and  Chinese  lead- 
ers. I  also  accepted  an  invitation  myself  to  visit  Beijing  in  Novem- 
ber of  this  year. 

A  second  fundamental  priority  for  our  Administration  has  been 
to  resolve  and  prevent  conflicts  in  areas  and  regions  of  vital  impor- 
tance. 

Last  year  in  Europe,  American  diplomacy,  backed  by  force,  ended 
that  continent's  worst  conflict  since  the  Second  World  War  con- 
cluded. 

Eight  months  have  passed  since  the  Dayton  Accord  ended  the 
killing  in  Bosnia.  Our  troops  have  assured  the  disengagement  and 
demobilization  of  the  warring  armies  in  Bosnia. 

Our  program  to  train  and  equip  the  Bosnian  army  has  begun 
just  as  we  said  it  would.  Every  mine  field  that  is  cleared  in  Bosnia, 
every  road  and  school  that  is  reopened,  every  family  that  is  re- 
united makes  it  less  likely  that  the  war  will  resume. 

Our  most  important  task  is  now  to  create  the  conditions  in 
Bosnia  under  which  free  elections  can  be  held  in  September.  We 
have  made  it  consistently  clear  that  the  indicted  war  criminals 
must  have  no  role  in  the  elections. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  asked  Dick  Holbrooke  to  return  to  the  region 
for  a  short  period  of  time  and  he  obtained  an  understanding  that 
Radovan  Karadzic  would  resign  from  leadership  of  his  political 
party  and  remove  himself  from  public  life. 

As  this  agreement  with  Karadzic  is  being  implemented,  the  elec- 
tions can  begin  to  build  a  new  leadership  in  Bosnia,  a  leadership 
that  is  committed  to  the  peace  process. 

At  the  same  time,  we  will  not  be  satisfied  until  the  indicted  war 
criminals  like  Karadzic  and  Mladic  are  brought  to  justice. 


When  President  Clinton  took  office,  he  recognized  our  overriding 
strategic  economic  and  moral  interest  in  achieving  a  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

With  our  help,  Israel  has  made  historic  strides  toward  ending  the 
conflict  with  the  Palestinians.  It  has  made  peace  with  Jordan  and 
forged  contacts  with  many  countries  in  the  Arab  world. 

We  are  working  with  a  new  Government  of  Israel  and  our  Arab 
partners  to  preserve  the  gains  of  the  last  few  years  and  to  build 
on  them. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  from  the  Chairman  and  others  that 
you  have  just  met  with  President  Mubarak  of  Egypt,  who  certainly 
is  lending  his  strong  influence  in  that  region  to  ensure  that  the 
peace  process  has  momentum  and  endures. 

In  Prime  Minister  Netanyahu's  meeting  with  President  Clinton 
in  Washington,  Israel  has  completed  a  round  of  diplomacy  with 
Egypt,  Jordan  and  Oman. 

Israel  has  reaffirmed  its  commitment  to  implement  the  Oslo 
Agreements.  Foreign  Minister  Levy,  the  new  Foreign  Minister  in 
Israel,  has  met  with  Chairman  Arafat. 

This  week  in  Washington,  President  Mubarak  assured  President 
Clinton  and  me  that  Egypt  will  remain  a  strong  pillar  for  peace. 

Many  difficult  decisions  and  issues  lie  ahead,  but  the  President 
and  I  are  determined  to  stay  engaged,  because  pursuing  a  com- 
prehensive peace  remains  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  of 
Israel,  and  of  our  Arab  partners. 

Across  the  Asia-Pacific  region  American  leadership  remains  the 
essential  underpinning  for  security  and  prosperity. 

Our  participation  in  the  ASEAN  regional  forum,  which  I  at- 
tended last  week  in  Jakarta,  supports  our  efforts  to  reduce  tension 
and  to  promote  stability  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  For  example, 
last  week  I  was  instrumental  in  placing  Burma  on  the  agenda  of 
the  ASEAN  regional  forum. 

Our  support  for  the  Cohen-Feinstein-Chafee  amendment  in  the 
Senate  sends  another  clear  message  to  the  Burmese  regime.  If 
there  is  a  crackdown  against  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  or  large  scale  re- 
pression of  its  opposition,  the  United  States  will  definitely  impose 
sanctions. 

The  Administration  has  given  its  highest  priority  to  safeguarding 
peace  on  the  Korean  peninsula,  the  last  fault  line  of  the  cold  war. 

Thanks  to  the  Agreed  Framework  that  we  concluded  with  North 
Korea  in  1994,  the  North  Korean  nuclear  program  is  frozen  and  it 
is  on  the  road  to  the  scrap  heap. 

Nuclear  fuel  that  could  have  been  used  to  make  weapons  is  mov- 
ing into  a  safeguarded  storage  with  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency.  Our  friends  and  allies  have  lined  up  support  for  a  key 
element  of  the  framework,  the  Korean  Peninsula  Energy  Develop- 
ment Organization,  often  called  KEDO. 

Our  $25,000,000  commitment  is  a  tiny  investment  compared  to 
the  billions  of  dollars  in  contributions  that  South  Korea  and  Japan 
alone  are  making  or  the  immeasurable  cost  of  a  conflict  in  Korea. 

I  very  much  welcome  the  Senate's  vote  last  week  to  restore  full 
funding  of  KEDO,  that  is  the  full  $25,000,000  and  I  urge  the  con- 
ference committee  to  support  that  result. 


In  this  hemisphere  our  leadership  remains  vital  to  sustain  the 
remarkable  progress  that  has  been  made  toward  peace  and  democ- 
racy. 

In  Haiti,  President  Clinton's  firmness  and  patience  allowed 
American  troops  to  come  in  peace  and  to  leave  on  time. 

Over  the  last  year  American  diplomacy  has  helped  to  stem  a 
coup  attempt  in  Paraguay  and  to  halt  a  border  conflict  between  Ec- 
uador and  Peru. 

We  have  sent  a  powerful  message  throughout  the  hemisphere 
that  democracy  cannot  be  overturned  with  impunity. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Cuba's  deadly  assault  on  unarmed  civilian 
aircraft,  President  Clinton  has  acted  decisively.  We  won  the  U.N. 
Security  Council's  first  condemnation  of  Cuba.  The  President 
signed  and  moved  to  implement  the  Helms-Burton  Act. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  President  and  I  will  be  working  hard 
to  press  our  friends  and  allies  to  join  with  us  in  isolating  Cuba's 
dictatorship. 

Running  through  all  these  actions,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members, 
is  a  commitment  to  defend  democracy  and  human  rights.  From 
Bosnia  to  Burma  to  Cuba,  we  are  convinced  that  lasting  stability 
can  best  be  assured  by  governments  that  are  accountable  to  the 
people  they  govern. 

This  has  been  and  will  remain  a  central  principle  of  American 
foreign  policy.  American  institutions  and  international  institutions 
are  vital  to  carry  out  these  purposes. 

Institutions  such  as  the  United  Nations  can  be  a  critical  tool  to 
advance  our  interests  in  peace.  The  President  and  I  have  made  it 
clear  that  tangible  reform  is  essential  to  sustain  the  support  of  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  for  the  United  Nations  and  we 
have  insisted  on  the  need  for  a  new  Secretary  General. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  effectively  lead  on  these  issues  unless 
we  meet  our  financial  commitments  to  the  United  Nations.  We  sim- 
ply cannot  reform  and  retreat  at  the  same  time. 

A  third  central  priority  for  this  Administration  has  been  creating 
jobs  for  Americans  at  home  and  by  opening  markets  abroad. 

The  trade  agreements  we  have  concluded  over  the  last  3  years 
have  helped  our  exports  grow  by  34  percent,  creating  1.6  million 
new  jobs. 

Last  week  in  Jakarta  I  laid  out  our  goals  for  the  two  events  that 
can  shape  our  trade  relations  in  the  next  century — two  events  that 
will  happen  in  the  remainder  of  this  year. 

At  the  APEC  leaders'  meeting  in  Manila  this  November  we  can 
move  forward  with  specific  commitments  to  open  trade  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region. 

In  December  of  this  year  we  will  use  the  first  ministerial  meeting 
of  the  World  Trade  Organization  in  Singapore  to  galvanize  our 
trade  partners  to  carry  out  their  Uruguay  Round  commitments  and 
to  complete  the  Rounds'  unfinished  business. 

President  Clinton  has  recognized  our  economic  security  at  home 
depends  upon  shaping  the  economic  forces  abroad.  That  is  why 
even  in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition  he  acted  to  support  Mex- 
ico at  a  time  of  its  great  financial  crisis. 

The  Mexican  Grovernment's  announcement  last  week  that  it 
would  repay  two-thirds  of  its  remaining  debt  to  the  United  States 
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shows  that  our  strategy  worked.  Not  only  to  pay  it,  but  to  pay  it 
ahead  of  time.  The  Mexican  economy  is  beginning  to  recover  and 
U.S.  exports  to  Mexico  are  running  at  an  all-time  high. 

The  fourth  central  priority  and  the  last  one  about  which  I  will 
speak  today  has  been  to  intensify  our  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
transnational  security  challenges  we  face,  including  proliferation, 
terrorism,  international  crime  and  narcotics  and  damage  to  the  en- 
vironment. 

I  have  already  discussed  terrorism  and  I  have  addressed  each  of 
these  issues  in  my  written  submission  and  I  will  not  repeat  them 
here. 

There  is  much  work  to  be  done,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  of  these 
areas,  but  we  have  a  solid  record  upon  which  to  build  and  a  solid, 
sound  structure  for  moving  forward. 

The  President  and  I  will  continue  to  do  our  part  to  sustain  Amer- 
ican leadership  in  the  world.  Let  me  assure  you  we  will  continue 
to  work  with  the  Congress  as  you  do  your  part  in  this  important 
dialog. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before,  our  leadership  cannot  be 
maintained  on  the  cheap.  We  need  the  resources  to  support  our 
people  and  our  posts.  We  need  constructive  support  for  democracy 
and  development. 

Our  adversaries  should  know  that  the  United  States  will  do 
whatever  it  takes  to  meet  its  commitment  and  to  protect  its  inter- 
ests. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members,  we  look  forward  to  working  with 
this  committee  and  with  the  Congress  as  a  whole  to  pursue  the 
goals  that  I  know  that  we  have  in  common. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  available  to  you  for 
any  questions  you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Christopher  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues have  a  number  of  questions. 

Mr.  Secretary,  last  April  when  Under  Secretary  Tarnoff  appeared 
before  our  committee,  I  asked  him  whether  there  were  any  plans 
to  delay  the  departure  of  our  troops  beyond  the  December  20  dead- 
line promised  by  the  President  and  other  senior  officials,  including 
your  own  office  in  appearances  last  year  before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Tarnoff  responded  by  saying  that  there  were  no  plans  what- 
soever and  then  2  days  later  the  Pentagon  spokesman  stated  that 
in  fact,  most  if  not  all  U.S.  troops  would  be  in  Bosnia  beyond  the 
December  20  deadline,  perhaps  for  several  weeks  after  that  date. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  there  has  been  any 
planning,  discussions  or  thinking  within  the  Administration  or  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  our  European  allies  on  a  post  IFOR 
force  in  Bosnia  in  1997  that  would  include  U.S.  troops  or  some 
form  of  significant  U.S.  involvement? 

Mr.  Christopher.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  position  is  the  one  that 
was  stated  by  the  Vice-President  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  on  one  of 
those  Sunday  morning  programs. 

He  indicated  that  IFOR  has  a  mission  that  we  say  will  take  ap- 
proximately 1  year  to  complete.  We  expect  the  American  troops 
that  are  involved  in  IFOR  to  be  out  of  Bosnia  by  roughly  that  time. 


The  schedule  is  one  which  will  keep  virtually  all  of  the  troops  in 
Bosnia  through  the  election  on  September  14.  We  will  keep  a  very 
sizable  force  there  through  the  1-year  period;  that  is  through  about 
December  20,  but  we  do  not  have  any  plans  beyond  that. 

We  expect  that  IFOR  will  conclude  its  effort  as  the  President  has 
said  from  the  very  beginning  in  roughly  1  year  and  that  American 
troops  will  be  withdrawn  at  that  time. 

It  simply  is  premature  at  the  present  time  to  discuss  anything 
beyond  that.  We  have  many  important  events  to  take  place  be- 
tween now  and  then.  That  is  between  now  and  December  20. 

The  most  important  of  those  events  of  course  is  the  elections, 
which  are  to  take  place  September  14,  but  we  are  on  the  schedule 
the  President  has  laid  out  from  the  very  first  and  that  is  that 
IFOR's  mission  is  one  that  our  military  believes  can  be  and  should 
be  completed  in  about  a  year. 

There  has  been  no  planning  at  the  present  time  beyond  that.  Our 
allies  concur  with  us  that  it  is  premature  to  try  to  make  plans  be- 
yond that  at  the  present  time. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  Mr.  Secretary, 
Ambassador  Dennis  Ross  has  been  meeting  with  President  Assad 
during  the  current  visit  to  the  region,  apparently  to  try  to  restart 
the  talks  between  Syria  and  Israel.  Can  you  tell  us,  did  Ambas- 
sador Ross  discuss  with  Assad  our  concerns  about  Syrian  support 
for  any  terrorist  groups? 

Mr.  Christopher.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
met  with  President  Assad  several  times  and  Dennis  Ross  has  usu- 
ally been  with  me  and  we  have  never  failed  to  raise  the  terrorism 
issue  with  the  Syrians  and  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Ross  did  it  on  this 
occasion  as  well. 

We  have  strong  differences  with  Syria.  They  remain  on  our  ter- 
rorism list  and  we  have  never  failed  to  raise  that  and  especially  to 
call  their  attention  to  the  important  effects  that  they  have  around 
the  world  in  harboring  terrorist  groups  within  their  country. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  made  a  number  of  visits 
to  Syria  in  the  course  of  your  term  as  Secretary  of  State.  Probably 
more  than  to  Japan,  Russia  or  China  or  other  strategically  signifi- 
cant country. 

Can  you  tell  us,  have  any  concrete  concessions  been  obtained 
from  Syria  in  the  peace  process  to  date? 

Mr.  Christopher.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  right.  I  have  been  in 
Syria  a  number  of  times.  During  the  course  of  my  visits  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  in  almost  every  instance,  I  believe,  they  were  multi-pur- 
pose trips. 

That  is,  I  was  going  to  the  region  to  work  on  Palestinian  issues, 
to  work  on  the  other  tracks,  including  Jordan,  to  meet  with  Israeli 
officials  and  Egyptian  officials,  but  I  have  met  frequently  with  the 
Syrian  officials,  because  the  Israeli  Government  then  and  now  de- 
sire to  maintain  a  dialog  with  Syria.  We  are  there  to  facilitate  that 
dialog. 

We  did  make  some  progress  in  working  through  a  number  of  is- 
sues. There  is  a  body  of  work  that  would  always  be  available  based 
upon  what  we  have  done  with  Syria  up  to  this  point. 
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Perhaps  more  tangible  than  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
course  of  my  negotiations  with  Syria,  two  very  important  results 
were  reached. 

In  1993,  I  reached  an  understanding  with  Syria  and  with  Leb- 
anon and  that  stopped  the  katushyas  from  raining  into  northern  Is- 
rael. 

That  was  a  very  important  understanding,  which  held  until  this 
last  year  when  once  again  the  katushyas  began  coming  into  north- 
ern Israel  and  once  again  I  resumed  negotiations  with  Syria  and 
with  Lebanon  and  out  of  that  came  the  new  understanding  that 
protects  the  civilians  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

So,  those  are  concrete  achievements  from  my  visits  to  Syria,  in 
addition  to  which  there  is  a  very  large  body  of  negotiations  that  en- 
able us  to  much  better  understand  the  position  of  Syria  as  we  move 
into  this  new  period. 

The  new  Government  of  Israel,  under  Prime  Minister 
Netanyahu,  has  made  it  clear  that  they  desire  to  continue  negotia- 
tions with  Syria.  They  have  urged  us  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  have  any  illusions  about  Syria.  Perhaps  I  have  better 
reasons  to  have  no  illusions  than  almost  anybody  else  in  view  of 
the  amount  of  time  I  have  spent  there. 

But,  we  have  an  obligation  to  assist  Israel  in  its  effort  to  achieve 
a  true  peace  with  Syria  and  we  will  be  helpful  as  long  as  they  want 
us  to  be. 

As  I  say,  we  are  acting  without  illusions  and  acting  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  they  remain  on  the  terrorism  list  and  that  we  have 
serious  differences  with  them. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Secretary,  just  one  last  question.  If  Syria 
and  Israel  were  able  to  achieve  the  peace  agreement,  if  it  did  in- 
volve the  Golan,  do  we  support  a  formal  request  for  U.S.  troops  on 
the  Gk)lan? 

Mr.  Christophp]R.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  simply  have  not  reached 
that  point  in  the  negotiations.  The  last  subject  that  we  had  been 
negotiating  or  helping  negotiate  on  is  the  security  issues. 

The  issues  at  the  NYC  Center  in  Maryland  focused  on  the  secu- 
rity issues,  but  we  have  never  reached  the  point  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  parties  would  ask  for  some  sort  of  international  force  on  the 
Golan. 

So,  we  have  never  addressed  the  issues  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
U.S.  forces  would  be  involved  there.  We  have  not  had  that  request 
from  the  parties  or  from  Israel.  If  we  did,  we  would  certainly  seri- 
ously consider  it. 

Chairman  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  noticed  in  your  prepared  statement,  I  am  not 
sure  you  read  this,  that  you  made  a  comment  with  respect  to  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  saying  that  we  have  in- 
sisted on  the  need  for  a  new  Secretary  General. 

You  probably  know  that  in  this  body,  in  the  Congress  and  I  think 
probably  in  the  world,  there  is  a  lot  of  doubt  about  the  American 
position  with  regard  to  the  Secretary  General,  whether  or  not  we 
are  irrevocably  committed  to  that  position  or  not. 
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Could  you  tell  us  what  our  position  is  as  a  government  with  re- 
spect to  the  Secretary  General  and  perhaps  comment  on  the  dy- 
namics of  this? 

Mr.  CHiusTOPHKii.  At  about  the  beginning  of  this  year  we  identi- 
fied the  exploration  of  the  Secretary  General's  term  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  that  we  would  face  this  year. 

The  President  led  us  in  a  very  serious  consideration  of  it.  We 
have  discussed  it  back  and  forth  in  the  Administration  and  the 
President  concluded  earlier  this  year  that  we  should  seek  a  new 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  think  the  President  did  not  do  this  with  any  sense  of  personal 
pleasure  or  because  he  had  any  particular  personal  delight  in  this. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  felt  two  things.  First,  he  felt  that  we  could 
not  mobilize  American  support  for  the  United  Nations,  which  he 
very  much  wants  to  support,  without  a  new  Secretary  General. 

Second,  he  felt  that  we  could  not  obtain  the  necessary  reform  in 
the  United  Nations  without  a  new  Secretary  General.  So,  he 
reached  that  conclusion. 

Now,  he  authorized  me  to  meet  with  the  Secretary  General  and 
I  engaged  the  assistance  of  former  Secretary,  Cyrus  Vance,  in  try- 
ing to  provide  a  dignified  way  for  the  Secretary  General  to  com- 
plete his  term. 

Those  negotiations  did  not  work  out  and  so  we  have  told  the  Sec- 
retary General  that  we  are  firmly  prepared  to  seek  new  leadership 
and  if  that  means  vetoing  his  effort  to  succeed  himself,  we  will  do 
so. 

To  use  your  word,  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  is  an  irrevocable  position. 
We  are  firm  in  it.  We  do  not  intend  to  change  it.  We  think  the 
United  Nations  needs  new  leadership  and  the  President  is  deter- 
mined to  see  that  it  obtains  new  leadership. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  very  much  agree  with  the  posi- 
tion that  you  have  just  articulated  and  may  I  add  an  additional 
thought  and  that  is  that,  so  far  as  the  Congress  is  concerned,  I 
think  it  is  also  necessary  that  we  have  a  change  in  leadership  in 
the  United  Nations  or  we  are  not  going  to  vote  in  this  body  for 
catching  up  on  the  dues  and  the  arrearages  that  we  owe  to  the 
United  Nations. 

I  recognize,  as  you  do,  that  the  Secretary  General's  position  is 
one  of  the  toughest  positions  in  the  world  and  that  we  in  the  world 
and  we  in  the  United  States  do  not  always  give  the  United  Nations 
or  the  Secretary  General  the  resources  he  needs  to  carry  out  his 
responsibilities. 

But  reform  of  this  institution  has  become  critically  important 
and  I  think  new  leadership  is  needed  and  I  concur  in  your  senti- 
ment. 

May  I  ask  you  finally  about  the  comprehensive  test  ban  talks, 
how  those  appear  to  be  going,  what  the  problem  is  with  India,  and 
whether  or  not  we  can  get  a  treaty  into  force. 

Mr.  Christopher.  Mr.  Hamilton,  we  are  very  close,  in  some 
senses  frustratingly  close  to  achieving  a  historic  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty,  something  the  United  States  has  been  seeking  ever 
since  the  Kennedy  administration. 

After  2  years  of  negotiations  in  Geneva,  we  have  reached  an 
agreed-upon   text,    which    is   called   the   Ramiker   text.    Like   most 
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international  texts,  it  is  not  perfect  from  our  standpoint,  but  never- 
theless it  does  meet  the  essential  requirements. 

That  is  certainly  the  view  of  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world. 
England,  France,  and  Russia  have  all  come  into  agreement  with  us, 
as  have  most  of  the  other  major  powers  of  the  world.  Many  of  our 
other  allies  of  the  Group  of  21  have  also  agreed. 

When  I  was  in  Jakarta  we  discussed  extensively  with  the  Chi- 
nese whether  they  would  join  in  supporting  that  text  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  they  will  do  so. 

The  one  country  that  is  presenting  a  problem  at  the  present  time 
is  India.  India  is  what  is  called  a  threshold  state — that  is,  one  of 
three  states  where  they  seem  to  be  on  the  threshold  of  being  a  nu- 
clear country  and  thus  making  it  all  the  more  important  that  they 
agree  to  this  test  ban. 

India  has  insisted  that  it  will  not  agree  to  sign  the  treaty  unless 
there  is  a  time  table  for  total  nuclear  disarmament.  The  United 
States  is  not  prepared  to  agree  to  total  nuclear  disarmament  at  the 
present  time.  We  think  those  are  quite  separate  issues. 

When  I  was  in  Jakarta  I  met  with  the  new  Indian  Foreign  Min- 
ister, who  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  person  of  probity  and  intelligence 
and  we  went  over  these  issues. 

I  urged  India  strongly  not  to  isolate  itself,  and  not  to  let  itself 
be  the  barrier  to  creating  this  very  important  international 
achievement,  but  so  far  India  seems  to  be  determined  to  stay  on 
its  course. 

I  must  say  the  United  States  is  equally  determined  that  we  will 
not  let  a  single  nation  prevent  us  from  reaching  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  and  we  are  determined  to  find  ways  to  oring  this  treaty  to 
New  York  and  to  open  it  for  signature  by  all  nations  in  September 
of  this  year. 

I  hope  that  India,  recognizing  the  tremendous  international  coali- 
tion that  wants  to  take  this  important  step,  will  do  what  many  of 
us  have  done — and  that  is  to  say  that  the  overall  achievement  is 
so  much  more  important  than  any  single  provision  that  they  should 
go  along  with  it. 

I  have  not  given  up  hope  on  that.  I  think  especially  if  the  Chi- 
nese come  in  to  concurrence  and  if  we  can  present  a  so-called  P- 
5,  that  is  all  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  are  sup- 
porting this  that  India  will  find  a  way  to  come  into  concurrence  as 
well. 

But  at  the  present  time,  India  is  concerned  about  what  is  called 
the  entry  into  force  provisions  and  also  a  time  table  for  nuclear  dis- 
armament, which  is  not  practical  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  welcome  again  to  the  committee.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  see  and  hear  you  here.  I  would  like  to  pick  up  on  the 
issue  of  the  U.N.  Secretary  General. 

As  you  know,  on  the  same  day  that  it  was  announced  that  the 
United  States  would  not  back  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  for  re-election, 
it  was  also  reported  that  some  other  candidates  had  emerged,  ap- 
parently with  the  support  of  our  own  State  Department.   Prime 
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Minister  Brundtland  and  Mary  Robinson  and  others  are  out  there 
as  potential  candidates. 

You  made  the  point  that  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  next  Secretary  General  will  be  the  ability  to  mobilize  U.S.  sup- 
port, so  that  the  U.S.  taxpayers  will  be  willing  to  provide  additional 
funds  to  the  United  Nations  under  his  or  her  leadership. 

I  just  want  to  suggest  to  you,  respectfully,  that  those  individuals 
and  others  like  them  would  be  consensus  breakers. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  have  followed  very  closely  their  words 
and  their  actions.  I  was  in  Cairo  and  heard  Prime  Minister 
Brundtland  speak  very  aggressively  about  promoting  the  inter- 
national right  to  abortion  and  things  of  that  kind. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  a  consensus  builder.  Someone  who 
can  bring  all  factions  together  and  not  be  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
a  kind  of  cultural  imperialism  that  many  of  us  indeed  loathe. 

Let  me  just  ask  you  if  the  United  States  has  any  leading  can- 
didate or  candidates  that  it  feels  would  be  appropriate  for  this  job, 
and  can  you  give  us  an  assurance  that  individuals  such  as  Prime 
Minister  Brundtland  and  others  like  her  are  not  ones  who  would 
receive  support  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Christopher.  What  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Smith,  is  that  we  do 
not  have  any  candidate;  there  is  no  U.S.  candidate  and  we  are  not 
advocating  a  candidate  at  the  present  time. 

We  are  very  anxiously  awaiting  the  development  of  candidacies. 
We  will  have  to  assess  their  overall  qualities,  their  capacity  to  en- 
gender U.S.  support,  and  support  of  the  Congress  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant considerations. 

Their  capacity  to  achieve  real  reform  in  the  United  Nations  has 
to  be  a  fundamental  quality  to  provide  international  leadership  of 
the  highest  quality.  Those  are  all  primary  criteria. 

I  should  tell  you,  Mr.  Smith,  that  there  is  a  tradition  here  that 
is  involved  and  we  need  to  take  into  consideration  and  that  is  that 
there  has  been  kind  of  a  rotation  among  continents. 

Boutros  Boutros-Ghali's  term  was  the  first  term  of  someone  from 
Africa.  So  the  African  nations  feel  that  this  tradition  should  cause 
the  United  Nations  to  look  to  Africa.  We  are  respectful  of  that  tra- 
dition. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  want  to  see  the  United  Nations  get  the 
very  best  person  for  the  job.  So,  we  are  working  within  that  con- 
text. 

As  you  know  and  I  perhaps  said  this  in  response  to  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's question,  one  of  the  problems  that  we  had  about  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali's  attempt  to  get  a  second  term  was  that  he  told  us 
as  he  was  going  into  his  first  term,  that  because  of  his  age  he 
would  not  seek  a  second  term. 

But  we  do  have  to  approach  this  in  the  context  of  the  tradition 
that  Africa  would  have  a  particular  claim  to  this  second  term.  At 
the  same  time,  we  do  not  want  to  exclude  ourselves  from  consider- 
ing other  very  good  candidates  that  meet  the  criteria  that  I  have 
laid  down. 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  ask  you  about  the  Middle  East.  We  had  a 
hearing  in  my  subcommittee  on  the  issue  of  human  rights  abuses, 
alleged  abuses  by  or  under  the  Palestinian  Authority.  We  heard 
from  all   of  the  major  human   rights  organizations  like  Amnesty 
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Intomational  and  others,  who  focused  on  the  State  Security  Courts 
as  a  major  reason  why  there  are  so  many  human  rights  abuses. 
Those  organizations  were  critical  of  the  Administration  for  backing 
those  State  Security  Courts,  in  which  there  is  very  httle  due  proc- 
ess, in  reality. 

What  is  the  position  of  the  Administration  on  those  courts  and 
are  we  actively  engaging  President  Arafat  on  the  whole  issue  of 
human  rights  abuses? 

For  example,  have  we  asked  if  the  Red  Crescent  or  any  other 
NGO  will  be  allowed  in  to  visit  the  prisoners  such  as  journalists, 
human  rights  activists,  and  monitors  of  human  rights,  who  alleg- 
edly are  being  beaten  and  tortured  even  as  we  meet  here? 

Mr.  Christopher.  Well,  Mr.  Smith,  we  have  regularly  talked 
with  Chairman  Arafat  about  this.  We  have  urged  him  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  fight  against  terrorism  and  I  think  he  has  be- 
come convinced  that  the  terrorists  are  his  enemy  as  much  as  they 
are  the  enemy  of  Israel  and  the  peace  process. 

But,  we  have  also  urged  him  to  be  fully  respectful  of  human 
rights  and  he  has  taken  some  steps  like  calling  for  an  investigation 
of  someone  who  died  in  custody.  So,  he  is  not  unmindful  of  these 
matters. 

It  is  a  very  sharp  dilemma  for  him  as  it  so  often  is.  There  is  a 
need  to  deal  with  terrorism  in  a  way  that  is  consistent  with  the 
rule  of  law  and  we  impressed  that  on  him  as  he  forms  his  new  gov- 
ernment and  as  he  develops  the  traditions  within  that  country. 

I  agree  with  you  that  there  needs  to  be  respect  for  the  rule  of 
law  and  that  certainly  does  not  preclude  a  strong  attack  on  terror- 
ism no  more  than  it  does  here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  first  commend  you  in  the  highest  possible 
terms  for  your  tenure  as  our  Secretary  of  State.  You  have  brought 
steadiness,  honesty,  perseverance  and  the  quality  of  leadership  for 
which  we  are  deeply  grateful. 

Mr.  Christopher.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  would  like  to  deal  with  some  problems  that  obvi- 
ously still  persist  and  I  hope  you  will  not  take  these  comments  in 
a  personal  sense,  because  they  are  the  ongoing  problems  that  our 
government  has  to  face. 

Let  me  first  deal  with  the  recent  terrorist  episode  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. I  am  profoundly  disturbed  by  our  failure  to  deal  candidly  with 
countries  that  depend  on  us  as  desperately  as  Saudi  Arabia  for  its 
physical  security. 

Had  President  Bush  not  moved  a  half  a  million  American  troops 
to  the  Gulf,  Kuwait  now  would  be  the  19th  province  of  Iraq  and 
Saudi  Arabia  would  be  the  20th  province  of  Iraq. 

The  very  least  we  can  expect  is  the  provision  of  maximum  phys- 
ical security  for  our  military,  which  are  there  fundamentally, 
among  other  missions,  to  protect  Saudi  Arabia. 
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I  would  like  to  ask  you  when  I  get  through  with  my  little  list  to 
comment  on  whether  we  can  expect  a  greater  degree  of  permanence 
on  the  part  of  our  people  on  the  spot. 

I  realize  most  of  these  people  are  in  the  Defense  Department,  but 
I  think  we  have  an  ambassador  and  I  think  he  has  a  responsibility 
to  see  to  it  that  every  single  American  citizen  in  Saudi  Arabia  is 
provided  with  the  maximum  possible  physical  security. 

Also  under  the  category  of  candor,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  about  Bosnia.  Long  before  you  assumed  this  office  sev- 
eral of  us  urged  your  predecessor,  both  predecessors,  Mr. 
Eagleburger  and  Mr.  Baker,  to  recognize  that  without  the  credible 
threat  offeree  by  NATO  there  will  not  be  a  resolution. 

To  the  credit  of  yourself  and  the  President  after  a  quarter  million 
people  were  killed  and  a  million  and  a  half  people  were  made  refu- 
gees, this  policy  of  using  NATO  was  implemented. 

It  is  self-evident  to  many  of  us  that  the  danger  in  Bosnia  will  not 
end  once  365  days  go  by.  It  is  self-evidence  that  some  kind  of  a 
NATO  force,  with  U.S.  participation,  will  have  to  be  part  of  the 
continuing  structure  of  maintaining  a  modicum  of  security  in  the 
region. 

I  would  like  to  ask  that  you  sort  of  advise  us  perhaps  in  writing 
at  the  appropriate  time  as  to  what  our  contingency  plans  are,  be- 
cause it  is  self-evident  that  the  structure  of  relative  physical  secu- 
rity, which  now  prevails,  will  collapse  if  IFOR  is  pulled  out  and  no 
substitute  forces  are  put  in  place. 

Third,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  profoundly  disturbed  by  the  new  au- 
thoritarian tendencies  in  Albania.  We  have  spent  $200,000,000  to 
prop  up  this  poorest  of  European  countries. 

Under  Barisha,  the  pattern  of  authoritarianism  is  returning  and 
I  think  it  is  high  time  we  insist  that  the  Greek  minority  has  its 
rights,  that  the  press  be  free,  that  the  judiciary  be  free,  otherwise 
we  really  have  not  achieved  much  in  this  former  Communist  coun- 

Finally,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  emphasize 
to  all  of  the  countries  which  are  now  lining  up  to  be  members  of 
NATO  that  our  first  criteria  for  considering  their  admission  is  their 
full  commitment  to  democracy  and  human  rights. 

It  is  important  that  they  have  the  military  and  economic  capabil- 
ity to  be  NATO  members,  but  over  arching  all  other  criteria  is  the 
criteria  that  they  are  committed  to  democracy,  free  press,  human 
rights. 

Finally,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  pushing  the 
Iran  Libya  Sanctions  Act.  It  is  a.  sad  commentary  on  our  European 
friends  and  allies  and  on  Japan  that  they  have  not  learned  any- 
thing from  previous  periods. 

They  are  ready  to  sell  the  rope  with  which  they  will  be  hung  if 
they  continue  to  place  momentary  profits  ahead  of  the  outrage  that 
you  and  I  share  in  looking  at  these  two  totalitarian  societies.  I 
would  be  grateful  if  you  would  comment  on  my  questions. 

Mr.  Christophkr.  Mr.  Lantos,  thank  you.  First,  with  respect  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  we  have  made  it  the  highest  priority  from  the  very 
first  that  Saudi  Arabia  cooperate  with  us  in  two  respects  and  many 
more,  but  these  are  essentially  the  main  categories. 
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First,  to  solve  the  present  crime  that  has  been  created  at  Khobar, 
where  19  Americans  were  killed,  as  well  as  the  earlier  one  where 
five  were  killed  in  Riyahd. 

Second  and  equally  important  is  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
avoid  a  recurrence  of  events  of  that  kind. 

We  have  attacked  this  problem  at  all  levels  with  the  Saudi  Ara- 
bians, for  example.  President  Clinton  in  telephone  calls  to  King 
Fahd.  As  you  know,  I  visited  the  site  in  Khobar  within  24  hours 
of  that  bombing,  the  first  high-level  American  to  be  there  and  I 
talked  to  the  Foreign  Minister  about  that. 

Secretary  Perry  and  Director  Freeh  of  the  FBI  have  all  made  the 
point  over  and  over  again  that  we  must  have  full  cooperation  in 
solving  the  crime  and  we  must  take  steps  to  avoid  a  recurrence. 

I  must  say  that  the  cooperation  has  been  improving  in  recent 
days  and  weeks.  This  is  an  ongoing  process,  but  we  are  getting  bet- 
ter cooperation. 

Indeed,  just  within  the  last  few  hours.  Secretary  Perry  has  an- 
nounced an  agreement  with  Prince  Sultan,  his  opposite  member,  to 
relocate  the  American  forces  to  a  safer  area  in  the  desert,  Al-Karb, 
so  as  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  these  problems. 

We  will  be  satisfied  only  when  the  culprits  are  caught  and  we 
will  be  satisfied  only  when  our  various  official  representatives 
there  are  safe  and  sound. 

We  are  working  hard  to  that  end  and  I  think  as  I  said,  the  co- 
operation from  the  Saudis  is  improving  in  the  face  of  very  strong 
representations  by  me  and  the  other  officials  of  our  government. 

With  respect  to  Bosnia,  I  accept  your  offer  to  send  you  a  written 
comment  on  your  question.  I  would  say,  I  am  sure  you  saw  that 
Mr.  Hamilton  had  a  very  eloquent  piece  on  that  subject  today.  We 
are  well  aware  of  the  questions  you  have  raised,  however,  we  sim- 
ply think  it  is  premature  to  address  them  at  the  present  time. 

With  respect  to  Albania,  we  share  your  disappointment  with  the 
trend  there  and  particularly  the  outcome  of  the  recent  election. 

We  think  it  was  not  conducted  under  circumstances  that  we 
would  regard  as  fair  and  free  and  we  have  urged  President  Barisha 
to  reschedule  aspects  of  that  election  to  ensure  its  fairness.  We  are 
also  sharing  with  you  the  feeling  that  the  steps  toward  democracy 
are  not  as  vigorous  as  they  ought  to  be. 

With  respect  to  NATO,  Mr.  Lantos,  I  am  really  glad  to  tell  you 
that  I  think  one  of  the  most  positive  effects  of  Partnership  for 
Peace  and  for  the  desire  of  countries  in  the  region  to  become  mem- 
bers of  NATO  has  been  the  effect  it  has  had  on  their  commitment 
to  democracy  and  human  rights. 

They  know  that  that  is  a  fundamental  consideration.  They  know 
they  have  to  identify  with  those  qualities  in  order  to  be  considered 
as  members  and  it  has  had  a  very  salutary  effect  all  throughout 
the  region. 

I  am  trying  to  economize  my  answers,  Mr.  Lantos,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  time  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  but  let  me 
just  say  with  respect  to  Iran  and  Libya  as  well,  I  make  no  apolo- 
gies for  our  efforts  to  isolate  Iran  and  rogue  countries  of  that  kind. 

Our  allies  have  not  fully  understood  the  scope.  They  have  not 
grasped  the  effect  of  the  terrorist  tendencies  of  countries  like  Iran 
and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  do  everything  we  can  to  isolate 
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them  and  we  are  not  going  to  be,  as  I  say,  apologetic  or  embar- 
rassed by  the  fact  that  we  are  leading  the  way.  Sometimes  we  are 
alone,  but  we  are  going  to  go  forward. 

Mr.  Lantos.  You  will  have  the  full  support  of  the  Congress  in 
that,  Mr.  Secretary.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  agree  that  Chairman  Oilman  has  the 
demeanor  and  sex  appeal  of  Moshe  Dayan? 

Chairman  Oilman.  We  will  strike  that  from  the  record. 

Mr.  Christopheh.  At  least,  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Burton.  On  a  more  serious  note,  let  me  just  make  a  couple 
of  statements,  Mr.  Secretary  and  then  I  have  one  question  I  think 
is  very  relevant. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  and  the  President  on  sign- 
ing the  Helms-Burton  bill  into  law.  I  would  like  to  say  that  Title 
Three  would  have  really  put  additional  pressure  on  Fidel  Castro. 

Many  of  those  Americans  who  had  their  property  stolen  by  Fidel 
Castro  should  have  the  right  in  American  courts  to  pursue  a  rem- 
edy. I  hope  the  President  will  relent  or  at  least  change  his  mind 
at  some  point  in  the  near  future. 

Regarding  our  troops  in  Bosnia,  many  Members  of  Congress,  in- 
cluding myself,  are  very  concerned  that  they  are  extended  in  a  very 
narrow  quarter  between  Tusla  and  the  capital,  Sarajevo,  and  there 
could  be  a  terrorist  attack  at  any  time  like  that  which  we  saw  in 
Riyahd. 

We  should  stick  by  our  commitment  to  get  our  troops  out  of  there 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  I  hope  the  Administration  will  do  this. 
I  think  I  speak  for  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress. 

In  Peru  and  Bolivia,  90  percent  of  the  coca  is  grown.  We  could 
have  an  eradication  program,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
chief  executives  of  those  countries,  that  would  knock  out  90  percent 
of  the  world's  coca  within  2  weeks,  if  we  really  wanted  to  do  it. 

The  question  is,  are  we  really  in  a  war  against  drugs  or  not? 
Crack  cocaine  and  cocaine  coming  into  this  country  are  causing  70 
percent  of  the  crime  problems. 

Those  and  other  drugs  are  causing  70  percent  of  the  crime  prob- 
lems in  this  country  and  I  think  we  need  to  have  an  effective  eradi- 
cation program  and  put  pressure  on  those  leaders  of  source  coun- 
tries to  work  with  us  through  eradication  using  herbicides  and  pes- 
ticides. 

Regarding  the  bombing  in  Riyahd,  in  November  there  was  also 
a  bombing.  The  people  involved  in  that  were  beheaded  before  our 
officials  had  a  chance  to  interrogate  them.  I  do  not  know  why  that 
happened. 

Had  we  interrogated  them,  we  might  have  found  out  information 
that  would  have  precluded  the  possibility  of  the  second  bombing, 
which  took  a  larger  number  of  lives.  We  have  not  had  the  kind  of 
cooperation  with  the  Saudi  Oovernment  that  we  should  have. 

I  hope  that  you  and  your  Administration  over  at  the  State  De- 
partment will  do  everything  you  can  to  force  the  Saudi  Oovernment 
to  work  with  us  and  to  make  sure  that  there  is  proper  security. 
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If  that  is  not  the  case,  many  Americans  think  we  ought  to  get 
our  troops  out  of  there.  In  fact,  they  wonder  why  they  are  there  in 
the  first  place. 

Regarding  the  Golan,  Americans  do  not  want  our  troops  on  the 
Golan.  I  think  with  Benjamin  Netanyahu  being  elected  that  possi- 
bility is  diminished  dramatically.  Mr.  Netanyahu  said  you  do  not 
negotiate  with  terrorists  when  terrorist  activities  are  taking  place 
and  I  hope  that  we  will  follow  that  lead.  This  is  especially  impor- 
tant since  President  Clinton  openly  supported  his  opponent,  Mr. 
Peres  and  Mr.  Peres'  position  was  not  supported  by  the  people  of 
Israel. 

Now  let  me  just  talk  to  you  about  Iran.  You  said  we  are  being 
tough  on  Iran.  During  the  time  when  you  were  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent Assad  or  waiting  in  his  outer  office  and  he  was  meeting  with 
the  Prime  Minister  or  the  ambassador  from  Iran,  at  the  airport  the 
Iranians  were  unloading  weapons  at  the  airport  that  were  going  to 
Hizbullah  in  Damascus  at  the  very  time  you  were  waiting  in  Presi- 
dent Assad's  outer  office  and  he  was  snubbing  you  in  deference  to 
the  Iranian  ambassador. 

That  does  not  show  the  kind  of  respect  that  should  be  shown  to 
you  or  to  our  government  and  it  bothers  me  a  great  deal. 

Syria,  under  Assad,  is  housing  in  Damascus  Hizbullah  and 
Hamas  leaders  and  their  headquarters.  They  are  a  terrorist  nation. 
And  I  do  not  understand  why  we  are  negotiating  while  they  are 
sanctioning  terrorism. 

Assad  is  sanctioning  terrorism  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  is  al- 
lowing terrorists  to  be  there  and  as  I  said,  the  Iranians  were  un- 
loading weapons  for  Hizbullah  in  Damascus  at  the  very  time  you 
were  being  snubbed  in  Assad's  outer  oflTice. 

I  would  just  like  for  you  to  explain,  if  you  will,  why  we  are  nego- 
tiating with  Syria  when  these  sorts  of  things  are  taking  place?  It 
seems  to  me  we  should  be  taking  a  tough  policy.  Policies  of  ap- 
peasement did  not  work  in  World  War  II.  They  will  not  work  now. 

The  only  thing  that  people  like  Assad  understand  is  strength, 
and  I  hope  that  our  State  Department  and  you,  Mr.  Secretary  will 
be  tougher  with  them.  If  you  could  respond  to  that  I  would  appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr.  Christopher.  Mr.  Burton,  I  do  not  think  anyone  in  the  Ad- 
ministration, anyone  I  know  has  had  a  stronger  record  than  I  have 
had  against  terrorism  and  trying  to  fight  it  wherever  it  is  found. 

With  respect  to  Syria,  we  have  our  strong  differences  with  that 
nation.  Syria  remains  on  the  terrorism  list  precisely  because  we  are 
not  satisfied  with  their  performance  and  we  raise  it  over  and  over 
again  with  them. 

The  reason  that  we  continue  to  engage  Syria  is  that  it  has  the 
capacity  to  complete  the  circle  of  peace  around  Israel  and  we  nego- 
tiate with  them  because  Israel  is  anxious  to  continue  the  negotia- 
tion itself. 

There  is  really  an  axiom  here  that  you  seldom  make  peace,  as 
Prime  Minister  Rabin  said,  with  your  best  friend.  You  make  peace 
only  with  people  who  have  been  your  enemies. 

We  are  trying  to  facilitate  the  negotiation  with  Syria  without  any 
illusions,  because  Syria  has  the  prospect  of  enabling  us  to  complete 
the  circle  of  peace. 
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Syria,  for  all  of  its  problems,  is  in  a  somewhat  different  category 
than  Iran.  Syria  has  not  undermined  the  peace  process.  Indeed, 
they  have  done  nothing  to  prevent  the  peace  process  from  going 
forward  in  the  other  tracks. 

Syria  has  made  at  least  a  public  statement  and  a  commitment 
to  the  peace  process  and  both  the  prior  Israeli  administration  and 
the  current  one  desires  to  engage  in  negotiations  with  them. 

I  am  not  any  more  comfortable  than  you  are  with  their  sponsored 
terrorism,  with  their  willingness  to  provide  a  place  for  terrorist  en- 
terprises like  Hizbullah,  but,  nevertheless,  I  think  the  reality  is 
that  they  are  in  a  very  key  position  and  because  they  are  in  that 
position  and  because  Israel  desires  to  continue  the  negotiation,  we 
will  assist  where  we  can,  but  as  I  say,  without  illusions  and  with- 
out any  way  dropping  our  guard  about  their  terrorist  endeavors. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  new  position  of  Prime  Minister 
Netanyahu  is  able  to  accomplish  things  with  them  that  have  not 
been  accomplished  in  the  past. 

I  certainly  hope  that  is  the  case.  We  will  continue  to  press  them 
to  give  up  their  harboring  of  terrorists,  to  give  up  their  providing 
a  place  for  these  terrorist  endeavors  to  be  launched  from  their  ter- 
ritory. 

Those  are  difficult  facts.  It  is  a  very  imperfect,  tough  world  in  the 
Middle  East,  but  because  there  is  the  possibility  of  completing  a 
peace  treaty  with  them,  or  at  least  Israel  thinks  so,  we  will  con- 
tinue in  that  vein. 

Indeed,  as  you  know,  one  of  my  predecessors  negotiated  the  dis- 
engagement agreement  with  Syria,  which  has  provided  for  relative 
peace  on  the  Dorder  between  Syria  and  Israel  all  through  these 
years. 

Syria  has  kept  the  commitment  they  made  there  as  the  Israelis 
have  said  many  times  and  they  hope  to  be  able  to  enter  into  an- 
other agreement  which  Syria  will  equally  keep. 

I  enter  all  of  this  with  many  misgivings  and  a  high  degree  of 
skepticism  about  it,  but  nevertheless  we  are  going  down  this  route 
because  it  has  the  prospect  of  bringing  peace  to  the  Middle  East. 

Chairman  Oilman.  I  thank  the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Milliard. 

Mr.  Milliard.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  hope  that  you  and  the  President  will  never  stop 
negotiating  even  if  we  go  to  war.  You  never  get  anywhere  if  you 
cannot  negotiate  or  you  stop  negotiating. 

That  brings  me  to  our  shores.  Even  in  Cuba,  with  the  problems 
we  have  there,  I  hope  that  the  Administration  never  stops  negotiat- 
ing, otherwise  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  ever  reach  a  resolution. 

That  also  poses  a  question  for  you  concerning  Haiti.  This  govern- 
ment took  a  courageous  step  when  it  intervened  in  Maiti  and  I  am 
concerned  because  of  the  fact  that  if  we  had  not  been,  we  would 
have  had  continuing  problems  with  Haitians  and  a  similar  type 
problem  with  Cubans  coming  to  this  country. 

I  feel  that  unless  we  take  care  of  those  economic  problems  and 
social  and  political  problems  in  Maiti  and  in  Cuba,  those  problems 
are  going  to  come  to  our  shores  to  Florida,  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

The  Dole  amendment  withheld  about.  $25,000,000  for  economic 
aid  to  Haiti  and  it  is  continuing  to  be  a  problem.  Mr.  Secretary, 
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what  is  the  position  of  the  Administration  and  what  is  it  doing  or 
proposing  to  do? 

Mr.  Christopher.  We  have  continued  to  support  the  new  Gov- 
ernment of  Haiti.  Difficulties  ensue  to  be  sure,  but  just  think  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  Haiti.  A  ParHament  has  been  elect- 
ed. A  new  President  has  been  installed. 

There  is  a  local  police  force,  which  I  must  say  has  not  been  in 
office  very  long  and  it  deserves  better  training  and  a  longer  period 
of  time. 

But  the  country  is  beginning  to  get  on  its  feet.  We  see  progress 
that  is  being  made.  We  urge  them  to  take  stronger  actions  to  en- 
sure law  and  order  within  the  country,  but  I  think  we  should  take 
considerable  satisfaction  in  how  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
Haiti. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  new  government  there  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  operating,  and  there  is,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  very  little 
support  from  the  wealthy  classes  there,  the  kind  of  repression  that 
existed  in  the  past  no  longer  seems  to  exist. 

There  is  an  acceptance  of  the  new  Administration  there,  which 
is  trying  to  privatize,  trying  to  build  an  economic  future  of  the 
country  and  I  think  we  ought  to  continue  to  support  that  in  every 
way  that  we  can. 

As  I  say,  I  know  the  difficulties  that  exist  with  respect  to  Haiti, 
but  I  think  we  ought  to  continue  our  support  for  that. 

As  I  said  in  my  statement,  our  troops  came  in  in  peace,  achieved 
peace  and  left  on  time.  There  is  now  a  U.N.  force  which  is  headed 
by  Canada  which  is  doing  an  excellent  job  there. 

I  hope  that  we  will  continue  our  support  for  the  new  Government 
of  Haiti,  because  although  the  situation  has  difficulties,  it  is  so 
much  better  than  it  was  in  the  past  and  we  are  not  threatened  by 
thousands  of  rafters  entering  our  shores  or  trying  to  enter  our 
shores. 

Mr.  HiLLIARD.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  great  to  have  you  here.  We  have 
a  couple  of  votes  and  so  some  of  our  members  are  leaving,  but  I 
think  when  an  important  man  like  you  comes  to  our  committee 
that  we  should  continue  to  ask  our  questions  and  expedite  the  proc- 
ess. 

Let  me  say  that  as  Secretary  of  State  you  represent  our  country 
with  dignity  and  grace  and  determination.  I  know  that  you  are 
going  to  continue  that  with  the  Byrnes  Commemoration  in  Stutt- 
gart on  September  6,  marking  when  that  great  speech  was  given. 
I  know  that  they  are  very  much  looking  forward  to  having  you  over 
there. 

You  deserve  the  praise  and  thanks  of  your  country  and  from 
those  of  us  who  serve  here  in  Congress  especially.  You  are  serving 
at  a  particularly  difficult  time. 

For  nearly  five  decades,  the  foundation  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy was  the  cold  war  and  now  that  is  over  and  we  face  threats  that 
are  splitting  our  alliances  apart. 

Mr.  Secretary,  in  my  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade,  there  is  an  issue  that  has  come  up  with  countries  and  busi- 
nesses all  over  the  world.  That,  of  course,  is  this  issue  of  sanctions. 
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I  think  this  is  a  very  serious  situation,  because  when  we  resort 
to  unilateral  sanctions,  we  are  not  isolating  our  adversaries,  but 
many  times  we  are  isolating  ourselves.  I  am  really  quite  concerned 
about  the  direction  that  our  policy  has  taken. 

Not  only  other  countries  and  foreign  business,  but  our  own  busi- 
nesses are  starting  to  come  and  ask  us  here  in  Congress  what  the 
United  States  is  doing  with  these  unilateral  sanctions,  especially 
extraterritoriality. 

Let  me  ask  you  how  you  see  this.  I  think  this  can  become  a  very 
serious  problem.  It  is  going  to  get  worse  in  the  next  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  Christophp]R.  Mr.  Roth,  I  think  you  have  identified  a  very 
important  issue  and  important  problem.  Let  me  tell  you  the  context 
or  basically  the  structure  in  which  I  view  sanctions. 

First,  I  think  that  economic  sanctions  ought  to  be  imposed  only 
under  circumstances  where  the  need  is  very  great  and  demon- 
strable. 

I  think  they  ought  to  be  imposed  multilaterally — that  is,  we 
ought  to  work  with  other  nations  in  imposing  them  in  most  in- 
stances. 

As  you  rightly  say,  if  you  impose  them  unilaterally,  first  they  do 
not  work  very  well  and  second  they  tend  to  work  hardship  on  the 
country  that  is  trying  to  impose  them  rather  than  on  their  target 
in  many,  many  instances. 

No  one  country  has  such  a  grip  on  the  world's  resources  that  im- 
posing sanctions  all  by  itself  usually  has  very  much  effect,  although 
the  United  States  is  sometimes  an  exception  to  that. 

So  first,  I  think  they  should  be  imposed  rarely.  Second,  I  think 
they  should  be  imposed  on  what  is  called  a  multilateral  basis,  that 
is  with  other  nations. 

Finally,  I  think  that  the  instances  in  which  the  United  States  im- 
poses them  unilaterally  ought  to  require  a  very  high  standard  of 
proof.  Frankly,  I  find  that  standard  of  proof  met  in  the  case  of  Iran. 

I  think  we  were  quite  right  to  break  off  trade  relationships  with 
Iran  and  I  think  our  doing  so  has  caused  pain  in  Iran  and  has 
caused  Iran  to  recognize  that  there  is  real  dissatisfaction  in  the 
United  States  and  I  hope  ultimately  in  the  world  community. 

But  I  share  your  feeling  that  the  world's  trade  is  best  when  it 
is  unencumbered  by  sanctions.  Sanctions  have  a  number  of  some- 
times unintended  consequences,  its  effects  on  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries, for  example. 

Yet  sometimes  they  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  Mr.  Roth.  I  would 
think  in  Bosnia  we  would  not  have  gotten  the  cooperation  from 
President  Milosovic  of  Serbia  without  his  feeling  the  pain  of  sanc- 
tions. 

I  think  the  same  thing  is  true  to  some  extent  in  South  Africa. 
The  very  happy  outcome  there  I  think  was  at  least  partly  respon- 
sive to  the  sanctions  that  were  placed. 

So,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  regime  that  ought  to  be  used  con- 
stantly or  even  with  regularity,  but  in  the  right  circumstances  they 
can  be  effective. 

Mr.  Roth.  Well,  for  example,  Italy  gets  30  percent  of  its  petro- 
leum from  Libya.  Now  in  the  Iran-Libya  bill,  Italy  is  going  to  be 
hard  put,  because  if  they  put  any  more  than  $40,000,000  in  invest- 
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ment  or  into  Libya,  then  they  are  going  to  be  persona  non  grata 
here. 

Are  you  at  all  concerned  about  what  we  are  doing  to  our  allies 
and  how  they  are  interpreting  this?  Should  we  not  have  a  little 
more  consultation  with  them? 

Mr.  Christopher.  Well,  we  certainly  have  had  a  lot  of  consulta- 
tion with  them  about  those  rogue  countries,  Mr.  Roth.  We  have 
tried  to  persuade  countries  of  Europe  to  join  us  in  sanctions 
against  both  Iran  and  Libya. 

The  Libyan  case  is  much  in  mind  these  days  as  we  view  the  trag- 
ic results  of  the  TWA  crash  near  Long  Island.  That  brings  back  to 
mind  the  Pan  Am  103  bombing.  More  than  5  years  later.  Although 
the  forensic  evidence  makes  clear  it  was  Libya  that  was  involved 
or  two  individuals  there,  they  have  never  yet  been  brought  to  trial. 

So,  I  think  that  is  one  of  those  cases  where  the  international 
community  ought  to  join  us.  We  have  been  able  to  persuade  Britain 
and  France  to  join  us  in  some  sanctions  against  Libya,  but  they 
need  to  be  made  stronger. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  Iran-Libya  legislation  does  is  to  pro- 
vide stronger  enforcement  for  the  existing  sanctions  and  then  lim- 
its future  investment. 

This  is  a  penalty  not  against  existing  investment,  but  against  fu- 
ture investment  and  I  would  say  that  Italy  needs  to  be  on  notice 
that  there  will  be  costs  to  be  borne  if  they  make  future  invest- 
ments. 

But  that  is  one  of  those  rare  cases,  Mr.  Roth,  where  I  think  our 
national  interest  requires  us  to  make  a  statement  about  the  con- 
duct of  Libya. 

Mr.  Roth.  Well,  I  certainly  do  not  like  Libya  or  Iran.  I  know  they 
are  rogue  states.  I  would  like  to  get  rid  of  Fidel  Castro,  but  some- 
one has  to  sound  a  note  of  reality  once  in  awhile. 

There  is  Helms-Burton.  It  is  touted  as  though  this  comes  from 
on  high.  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  do  anything  for  our  country, 
to  be  quite  frank  about  it.  I  think  it  is  ridiculous  legislation  and 
I  am  a  conservative  Republican. 

Yesterday  the  European  Union  announced  that  they  are  going  to 
adopt  blocking  statutes  against  us.  I  knew  they  were  going  to  do 
this.  Just  like  we  did  with  the  Arab  League  countries  when  they 
put  their  sanctions  on  Israel. 

Now  is  this  not  going  to  damage  our  relations  with  our  allies?  I 
think  that  in  the  next  few  years  this  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  really 
key  thorny  issues  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  given  one  iota 
thought  to  this. 

Mr.  Cpiristopher.  Mr.  Roth,  I  think  it  is  very  appropriate  and 
desirable  that  somebody  with  your  eloquence  and  seniority  is  mak- 
ing the  points  that  you  are  making. 

Certainly  the  President  is  highly  conscious  of  this.  That  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  he  postponed  for  6  months  the  commencement 
of  lawsuits  under  Title  Three  of  the  Helms-Burton  Act. 

That  will  give  us  time  to  try  to  persuade  our  allies  to  join  us  in 
seeking  democracy  in  Cuba,  because  the  President  feels  that  will 
be  a  better  result  than  having  to  permit  the  lawsuits  in  the  United 
States  courts.  So,  he  is  very  conscious  of  that  balancing  factor. 
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I  think  that  you  raise  a  very  legitimate  concern  as  to  the  effect 
on  our  alhes,  but  the  better  result,  from  our  standpoint,  would  be 
to  persuade  them  to  join  us  in  putting  pressure  on  the  Irans  and 
the  Libyas  of  the  world  and  Cubas  of  the  world  to  reform  their 
practices. 

Mr.  Roth.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  the  action  yesterday  by  the  Euro- 
pean Union  again  demonstrates  that  they  are  not  going  to  follow 
as  we  hoped.  Does  it  not? 

If  the  European  Union  tells  us  they  are  going  to  be  putting  on 
a  blocking  statute,  that  means  that  they  are  telling  us  as  strongly 
as  they  can  that  they  are  not  going  to  go  along  with  us. 

Mr.  Christopher.  Mr.  Roth,  that  was  an  announcement  from  the 
European  Commission,  I  think.  Leon  Britton  of  the  European  Com- 
mission who  has  a  particular  viewpoint  about  this  matter. 

This  story  is  not  yet  finished.  I  think  we  will  be  talking  with 
each  of  the  countries  which  are  members  of  the  European  Union 
trying  to  persuade  them  to  join  us  in  seeking  democracy  in  Cuba 
as  the  preferred  route. 

I  hope  that  they  will  not  take  the  retaliatory  action,  because  I 
think  the  right  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  join  us  in  putting  pres- 
sure on  Iran,  Libya,  and  Cuba  as  well. 

Mr.  Roth.  Well,  from  my  perspective  it  seems  the  United  States 
gets  out  in  front  and  says,  "We  are  going  to  put  on  unilateral  sanc- 
tions", and  we  expect  everybody  to  just  fall  in  line,  afraid  to  say 
anything. 

But  I  wonder  if  American  business,  which  is  heavily  affected  by 
this,  says  something,  it  would  seem  that  would  help  bring  a  little 
more  reason  to  some  of  these  policies. 

I  saw  the  other  night  the  Senate  was  going  to  put  on  sanctions 
on  Burma  and  then  just  in  the  nick  of  time  it  turned  into  a  threat 
of  sanctions. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  for  example,  Iran  has  launched 
into  a  big  push  in  Central  Asia  and  the  Caucusus.  Ukraine,  Tur- 
key, Armenia,  have  signed  oil  and  gas  deals  with  Iran. 

Now,  what  steps  are  we  going  to  take,  Mr.  Secretary,  with  these 
countries  if  they  do  not  follow  our  Iran  policy? 

Mr.  Christopher.  I  think  we  are  going  to  continue  to  try  to  per- 
suade them  to  follow  our  Iran  policy  to  isolate  Iran  and  if  they  do 
not  do  so,  then  we  will  have  to  follow  the  law.  Do  what  is  required 
by  the  Iran-Libya  sanctions  law,  which  as  you  know,  applies  to  new 
investment  in  Iran  over  a  particular  amount  of  money. 

I  think  the  nations  who  want  to  make  investments  in  Iran  will 
have  to  and  ought  to  think  twice  about  it.  I  think  companies  that 
are  considering  that  with  respect  to  Cuba  are  having  to  take  into 
account  the  effect  of  the  Helms-Burton  law. 

Those  are  all  things  that  businessmen  will  have  to  consider  as 
they  decide  whether  or  not  they  want  to  take  these  risks. 

As  I  say,  I  am  quite  conscious  of  the  points  you  make  and  I  think 
that  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  somebody  with  your  eloquence  and 
stature  making  the  point,  because  it  is  a  very  close  question  of  bal- 
ance in  many  instances. 

Mr.  Roth.  Well,  I  am  really  concerned  about  this.  This  almost 
sounds  like  a  threat  of  economic  war.  First  it  is  Cuba,  then  Iran 
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and  Libya.  I  have  no  love  for  these  countries,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  we  have  got  unilateral  sanctions  out  there. 

Burma  may  be  next.  Perhaps  Ukraine,  Turkey,  Armenia.  Any 
other  countries  that  do  not  fall  in  line,  we  are  going  to  declare  eco- 
nomic war  on  them.  We  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  battles  to  fight 
here,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  we  continue  down  this  road. 

Mr.  Christopher.  Nobody  wants  to  start  a  trade  war,  Mr.  Roth. 
I  am  very  conscious  of  the  importance  of  an  open,  accessible  trad- 
ing system  where  trade  flows  back  and  forth. 

A  lot  of  our  prosperity  depends  upon  that,  so  we  need  to  be  con- 
scious of  not  freezing  up  or  constipating  the  channels  of  commerce, 
which  are  so  important  to  us. 

Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  with  us  a 
member  who  is  exceedingly  conversant  with  these  issues.  I  am 
going  to  ask  Mr.  Houghton  from  New  York  if  he  would  like  to  ask 
a  few  questions. 

When  we  have  these  votes  one  right  after  another,  one  of  the 
blessings  is  that  we  get  to  have  a  little  more  time  and  ask  you  the 
questions  more  in  depth  and  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Houghton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Christopher.  Thanks  very  much  for  being  with 
us.  I  have  decided  to  skip  these  votes,  not  to  prolong  your  stay 
here,  because  I  know  you  have  a  lot  of  things  to  do,  but  because 
it  is  so  rare  that  we  do  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  you. 

I  really  have  three  questions.  First  of  all,  Africa,  second,  Russia, 
third,  priorities.  Africa,  you  did  not  say  very  much  in  your  report 
about  Africa. 

I  am  just  concerned  that  by  the  nature  of  some  of  the  things  that 
we  have  done  here  in  terms  of  funding  and  the  lack  of  emphasis, 
particularly  when  people  like  Thabo  Mbeki  come  to  this  country, 
that  we  are  forgetting  a  continent  that  has  many  opportunities,  but 
also  lots  of  problems. 

As  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  I  worry  about  that  country.  It  has 
all  the  tremendous  assets  and  mineral  resources  and  wonderful 
people,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  does  have  this  nuclear  arsenal  and 
it  also  does  have  a  special  economic  problem. 

Then  as  far  as  priorities,  Mr.  Secretary,  what  are  the  things, 
maybe  the  two  or  three  or  four  and  you  do  not  have  to  mention 
these  in  public  if  you  do  not  want  to,  but  I  am  interested  person- 
ally— what  are  the  really  important  issues  as  we  look  over  the  next 
hill  and  try  to  work  together  as  a  country  in  our  relationships  with 
other  parts  of  the  world? 

Mr.  Christopher.  Well,  with  respect  to  Africa,  Mr.  Houghton,  I 
simply  agree  with  you,  because  we  frequently  do  not  have  any  vital 
strategic  interest  involved,  our  focus  sometimes  is  not  as  intense  on 
Africa  as  it  is  on  areas  of  very  high  strategic  interest. 

But  that  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  us  in  the  long  run  not  to 
devote  attention  to  it.  I  am  glad  that  Congress  has  identified  an 
African  aid  fund  and  set  it  aside  specifically  so  we  have  funds  to 
be  made  available. 

There  are  many  problems,  especially  in  central  Africa,  as  we 
range  across  from  Liberia  to  Rwanda,  Burundi  and  Angola.  We  are 
working  hard  on  each  of  those. 
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I  am  glad  to  note  progress  in  Angola  and  I  am  particularly  glad 
to  note  considerable  progress  in  southern  Africa  with  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Namibia  and  South  Africa  and  particularly  Botswana. 

There  are  many  success  stories  and  I  think  we  need  to  acquaint 
our  public  with  the  success  stories  in  Africa,  because  so  often  Afri- 
ca is  regarded  as  a  place  of  unremitting  negative  images  and  there 
are  many  positive  images  coming  out  of  Africa. 

I  am  glad  that  my  colleagues  have  been  traveling  to  Africa  on  a 
regular  basis.  Ambassador  Albright  has  been  there  recently  and 
Tony  Lake  has  been  there  recently. 

We  have  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  Africa  and  need  to  continue 
to  promote  our  interests  in  Africa  and  to  use  the  influence  that  we 
have. 

South  Africa,  of  course,  is  a  tremendous  success  story  in  many 
respects,  still  with  many  difTicult  problems.  The  fact  that  Vice- 
President  Gore  has  entered  into  this  unusual  commission  with 
South  Africa  which  he  heads  with  Mr.  Mbeki  I  think  is  a  very  posi- 
tive sign  of  our  commitment  to  Africa. 

So  we  will  continue  to  work  these  problems  and  I  welcome  your 
reminder  of  the  importance  of  Africa  in  human  terms,  to  be  sure 
also  because  of  the  tremendous  opportunities  there  are  for  engage- 
ment in  trade  in  the  future. 

With  respect  to  Russia,  Mr.  Houghton,  I  think  we  can  all  take 
a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  in  the  decision  of  the  Russian  people  to 
proceed  with  democratization  and  reform.  They  decided  to  go  not 
back  but  forward  to  elect  a  government  that  was  committed  to  re- 
form. 

What  has  happened  since  then,  I  regard  as  positive.  For  example, 
the  fact  that  President  Yeltsin  turned  immediately  to  Prime  Min- 
ister Chernomyrdin  and  vested  in  him  the  great  confidence  that  he 
has. 

He  brought  Mr.  Chabize  back  into  government,  who  is  probably 
the  most  committed  reformer.  They  seem  to  be  putting  together  a 
government  that  will  continue  down  the  path  of  a  democracy  and 
economic  reform. 

So  to  be  sure,  there  are  many  serious  problems.  I  think  they 
identify  themselves  as  having  a  problem  of  crime  and  corruption, 
but  they  now  have  an  opportunity  to  take  extremely  important 
steps  forward  down  this  path  and  we  need  to  continue  to  work  with 
them  in  our  own  self  interest  and  to  provide  aid  where  it  is  in  our 
self  interest. 

As  far  as  priorities,  naturally  we  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  on 
that.  One  thing  that  I  would  emphasize  here  in  addition  to  what 
I  laid  out  in  my  statement  is  the  importance  for  the  next  millen- 
nium of  the  transnational  issues,  in  particular,  I  call  attention  to 
problems  of  crime  and  narcotics  and  law  enforcement,  non-pro- 
liferation and  particularly  the  environment. 

Environmental  problems  have  both  direct  and  indirect  effects. 
You  can  see  the  direct  effects  of  situations  like  Chernobyl,  but  in 
so  many  instances  the  environmental  problems  create  instability 
that  g^ves  rise  to  tension  and  conflicts  in  the  future. 

Haiti  is  a  graphic  case  of  that.  The  denuding  of  all  the  trees  of 
that  country  and  the  over-population  of  that  country  I  think  lie  at 
the  heart  of  the  economic  problems  of  Haiti. 
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So,  as  we  look  to  the  future  I  think  we  need  to  find  structures 
and  mechanisms  within  our  government  and  on  an  international 
basis  to  deal  with  these  global  problems  as  well  as,  of  course,  get- 
ting along  with  our  long-time  allies,  as  well  as  getting  along  with 
the  great  powers,  and  building  and  perfecting  the  institutions.  We 
cannot  neglect  these  global  problems. 

So,  I  think  that  deserves  a  lot  of  priority  as  we  look  into  the  next 
millennium.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Houghton. 

Mr.  Houghton.  Well,  thank  you.  I  would  like  to  pursue  these. 
I  will  at  another  time.  I  appreciate  everything  you  have  said  and 
I  appreciate  your  service  to  our  country.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Christopher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Houghton. 

Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  going  to  go  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  We  are  going  to  call  on  Mr.  Menendez  and  after  that 
we  are  going  to  call  on  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  we  can  do  something  positive  to  han- 
dle the  trade  situation.  You  know  we  have  OPIC  legislation.  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation,  through  the  Congress. 

It  is  waiting  over  on  the  floor  to  be  brougnt  up  under  suspension 
and  a  good  word  from  you,  to  some  of  the  people  in  the  Congress, 
would  really  help,  because  we  can  bring  that  up  and  pass  it.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  big  help. 

There  are  too  many  people  in  Congress  who  want  to  now  pri- 
vatize Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation,  if  you  can  imag- 
ine that.  It  never  has  cost  a  taxpayer  a  single  cent.  There  is  $2.5 
billion  in  the  Treasury  thanks  to  OPIC  and  your  help  would  really 
be  important. 

Mr.  Christopher.  Thank  you.  I  will  look  into  it  right  away. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Menendez. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  good  afternoon  and  let  me  also  join  my  colleagues 
in  thanking  you  for  the  service  to  our  country.  I  have  a  very  nar- 
row focus  of  questions.  They  relate  to  Cuba. 

I  would  like  to  pursue  the  statement  that  you  made  in  your  open- 
ing statement.  I  read  that  you  said  that  we  won  the  U.N.  Security 
Council's  first  condemnation  of  Cuba,  I  read  the  resolution  and  in 
essence  the  only  time  we  have  used  anything  in  terms  of  condemn- 
ing anything  in  the  resolution  is  condemning  the  use  of  weapons 
against  civilian  aircraft,  but  we  did  not  condemn  Cuba. 

We  understand  the  practicalities  of  China  and  Russia  and  their 
vetoes,  but  I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  did  not  condemn  Cuba  in  that 
resolution.  We  condemned  actions  and  whatnot. 

We  even  participate  to  some  extent;  many  of  us  believe  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  make  a  strong  statement,  a  resolution 
that,  knowing  that,  may  have  engendered  the  possibility  of  a  veto, 
but  we  would  have  made  a  very  clear  statement  about  our  views. 
That  is,  we  do  not  accept  the  downing  of  civilian  aircraft  and  par- 
ticularly U.S.  civilian  aircraft  in  international  air  space. 

With  that  as  an  opening  premise,  let  me  just  say  that  I  am 
gravely  concerned  and  deeply  disappointed  with  the  President's 
July  16  decision  to  suspend  lawsuits  under  Title  Three  of  the 
Libertad  Act  and  I  am  particularly  disturbed  about  the  comments 
that  have  taken  place  since  in  which  we  seem  to  suggest  that  we 
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can  do  in  6  months  what  we  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  in 
37  years,  which  is  to  galvanize  the  international  community  as  it 
relates  to  Cuba. 

In  fact,  just  yesterday  the  European  Commission  presented  a 
draft  of  community  regulations  intended  to  prevent  businesses 
from  complying  with  the  Libertad  Act  and  giving  them  the  right  to 
countersue  anywhere  in  the  European  Union  if  awards  were  ulti- 
mately made  against  them  in  U.S.  courts. 

So  I  am  not  sure  how  much  clearer  a  message  we  can  expect 
from  the  EU  and  others  that  they  have  no  intention  of  putting  de- 
mocracy and  human  rights  before  corporate  profits  on  the  question 
of  Cuba. 

Ironically,  many  of  these  same  countries  are  advocating  economic 
sanctions  for  Nigeria,  as  they  did  for  South  Africa  during  the  years 
of  apartheid  in  that  country. 

So,  I  am  concerned  that  in  view  of  our  allies'  response  to  what 
was  a  measured  action  by  the  President  in  trying  to  engage  them, 
I  am  not  quite  sure  what  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  accomplish  in 
these  6  months. 

Tomorrow,  August  1,  the  clock  starts  ticking  on  those  companies 
who  invested  in  the  stolen  properties  of  the  U.S.  citizens  and  busi- 
nesses in  Cuba. 

Ninety  days  from  tomorrow  the  liability  is  irreversible  for  traf- 
ficking in  the  properties  of  those  individuals  of  U.S.  citizens  and 
companies  whose  properties  were  illegally  stolen. 

So,  having  seen  the  response  of  our  allies,  I  would  be  interested 
in  hearing  your  commentary  on  what  we  really  expect  to  accom- 
plish over  the  next  6  months. 

It  was  my  impression  that  the  Administration  had  been  engaging 
our  allies  since  last  fall  when  the  President  made  his  announce- 
ment about  Track  Two  and  the  Cuban  Democracy  Act. 

If  that  is  accurate  that  we  have  been  engaging  our  allies  under 
Track  Two,  then  I  would  ask  the  following  questions  and  be  inter- 
ested in  your  responses. 

One  is,  what  is  the  minimum  standard  for  action  that  we  expect 
our  allies  to  take  in  the  next  6  months  and  what  exactly  do  we  in- 
tend to  do  in  the  next  6  months  that  is  different  from  the  policy 
that  we  have  had  for  the  last  10  months,  which  we  believe  will  fos- 
ter change  among  our  allies? 

How  do  you  view  our  allies'  responses  to  the  limited  response  the 
President  gave  in  Title  Three?  In  consideration  of  their  responses, 
is  there  any  hope? 

Can  you  tell  us  whether  there  are  any  further  plans  for  a  special 
envoy  that  was  mentioned  when  the  President's  decision  was  an- 
nounced as  it  related  to  galvanizing  support? 

Last  and  I  would  almost  like  you  to  address  this  first  if  you 
would,  I  am  concerned  when  the  Secretary  General  of  the  OAS 
uses  Fidel  Castro  to  engage  terrorists  who  abducted  his  brother  to 
accomplish  the  goal  of  having  his  brother  released  and  having 
those  terrorists  ultimately  end  up  in  Cuba  under  the  protection  of 
the  Castro  regime. 

Is  it  appropriate  in  your  view  for  us  to  have  a  Secretary  General 
who  is  engaging  with  terrorists  and  I  understand  the  human  di- 
mension, it  is  his  brother,  but  are  we  supporting  that  organization 
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and  it  is  the  Secretary  General  involving  the  use  of  a  government 
who  is  not  part  of  the  OAS  and  who  makes  access  to  terrorist  orga- 
nizations and  negotiates  with  terrorists  and  then  has  those  individ- 
uals obtain  refuge  in  that  country  and  this  is  all  sanctioned? 

I  would  like  to  hear  your  response  to  that  and  to  the  other  ques- 
tions, please. 

Mr.  Christopher.  Mr.  Menendez,  I  will  get  to  the  last  issue  in 
a  moment,  but  first  let  me  say  with  respect  to  the  resolution  at  the 
United  Nations,  with  all  respect  I  just  have  a  tactical  difference 
with  you. 

I  think  the  route  we  chose  was  the  soundest  one  from  the  stand- 
point of  developing  an  international  coalition  or  international  co- 
operation. 

We  went  to  the  IKO,  the  international  organization.  We  were 
able  to  get  from  them  a  finding  that  the  aircraft  was  shot  down  in 
international  waters — a  good  solid  finding. 

We  took  that  to  the  United  Nations  and  I  think  we  were  far  bet- 
ter off  in  getting  the  resolution  we  did,  which  has  the  defects  that 
you  mentioned  in  it,  rather  than  having  a  resolution  by  ours  that 
would  then  be  vetoed  by  another  country  or  not  supported  by  the 
maximum  number  of  countries. 

I  think  it  did  us  a  lot  of  good  for  the  first  time  to  assemble  a  coa- 
lition there  in  the  Security  Council  and  recognize  what  Cuba  had 
done  here.  As  I  say,  we  can  have  a  tactical  difference  about  that 
and  I  just  differ  with  you  on  that  score. 

On  the  second  matter  you  raised,  Mr.  Menendez,  what  has 
changed,  after  the  suspension  of  the  lawsuits  by  the  President,  is 
that  we  have  some  leverage,  we  have  some  ability  to  influence  our 
allies  in  Europe  that  we  have  not  had  before. 

In  other  words,  there  is  an  incentive  for  them  to  cooperate  with 
us  in  seeking  democracy  in  Cuba  that  we  have  not  had  before. 

I  called  what  must  have  been  six  or  seven  Foreign  Ministers  to 
tell  them  about  the  suspension  and  to  say  we  wanted  to  work  with 
them  and  they  all  were  positive  about  joining  us  in  that  endeavor. 

I  would  urge  you  to  separate  when  you  analyze  what  is  happen- 
ing there  with  what  is  coming  out  of  the  commission  and  the  com- 
mission's staff  and  what  might  be  coming  out  of  the  countries 
themselves. 

I  think  we  have  a  much  better  chance  of  persuading  the  coun- 
tries and  capitals  to  join  us  in  this  pro-democracy  endeavor. 

We  are  diligently  trying  to  identify  the  very  best  envoy  or  emis- 
sary and  we  will  have  that  emissary  in  the  near  future. 

As  you  know,  when  you  start  down  this  road  sometimes  your 
very  best  idea,  for  one  reason  or  another,  does  not  work  out,  but 
we  are  pursuing  this  quite  urgently  and  we  expect  to  identify  some- 
body in  the  near  future. 

I  do  think  that  there  is  a  new  situation;  we  have  been  talking 
with  them  over  time  about  joining  us.  One  of  the  points  we  will  be 
making  with  them  is — policy  of  engagement  has  not  gotten  any 
place. 

Look,  your  dialog  with  Cuba  has  not  moved  them  a  single  bit. 
Why  not  join  us  in  our  efforts  to  isolate  Cuba  and  it  may  be  we 
can  achieve  something  along  those  lines. 
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On  the  third  point  that  you  raised  or  the  point  with  respect  to 
the  OAS,  I  must  say,  Mr.  Menendez,  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for 
Secretary  General  Gaboria  of  the  OAS.  I  think  he  has  brought  to 
it  a  probity  and  determination  that  they  have  never  had  before. 

I  see  no  evidence  of  special  treatment  by  Gaboria  to  Cuba  or  Cas- 
tro and  my  feeling  about  that  is  to  respect  him  and  to  respect  what 
he  has  done  until  I  have  a  lot  more  indication  that  somehow  his 
judgment  on  other  matters  has  been  warped  by  his  efforts  to  secure 
the  release  of  his  brother. 

I  have  a  lot  of  confidence  in  him  and  I  think  that  we  would  do 
well  to  recognize  the  special  qualities  he  brings  to  his  leadership 
of  the  OAS. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Just  very  briefiy. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Menendez.  If  I  just  may. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  Secretary  has  to  leave  at  4  p.m.  I  have 
requests  here  of  five  more  members. 

Mr.  Menendez.  I  just  want  to  make  one  brief  statement.  You  did 
not  answer  my  question,  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  last  issue.  The  ques- 
tion is,  should  he  deal  with  terrorists,  even  in  this  case.  Is  that 
something  that  we  expect  of  a  Secretary  General? 

Mr.  Christopher.  As  I  say,  under  the  circumstances,  unless 
there  is  evidence  that  will  develop  that  I  do  not  know  about,  I  do 
not  criticize  him  for  the  action;  the  humanitarian  action  that  he 
took. 

After  all,  we  deal  with  the  same  country  with  respect  to  our  mi- 
gration problems  when  it  serves  our  national  interest. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Menendez. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Secretary,  first  let  me  say  that  I  respect 
the  hard  work  that  you  have  put  in  in  these  last  few  years  and  you 
are  the  point  man  and  you  are  someone  who  takes  a  lot  of  the  gufiF 
and  I  am  one  who  gives  a  lot  of  the  guff. 

So  first  let  me  just  thank  you  for  being  an  American  citizen  who 
is  willing  to  take  the  pot  shots  and  the  criticisms  as  well  as  the 
praise.  It  takes  a  very  special  person  to  do  that. 

Now  let  me  proceed  to  give  you  some  guff.  First  let  me  say  just 
in  response  to  my  colleague's  questions,  I  think  the  Administration 
has  been  sweeping  Fidel  Castro's  involvement  with  the  drug  trade 
under  the  rug  and  not  only  the  Administration,  it  is  not  a  criticism 
just  of  this  Administration,  but  this  is  true  of  former  Administra- 
tions as  well. 

I  do  not  get  it.  I  do  not  understand  why  they  have  done  this,  but 
we  have  had  evidence  of  Castro's  involvement  in  drugs  for  a  long 
time.  Different  people  from  the  Administration  have  spoken  here 
and  tried  to  downplay  that. 

But  what  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  first  of  all  is,  but  one 
side  comment  as  well  before  I  get  to  the  first  question. 

In  Haiti,  this  demonstrates,  I  believe,  a  difference  between  philo- 
sophical approaches  that  various  people  and  different  people  have 
toward  foreign  policy. 

With  all  due  respect,  Mr.  Secretary,  Haiti's  problem  is  not  over 
population.  Haiti's  problem  is  not  lack  of  resources.  Haiti's  problem 
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is  they  have  had  a  dictatorship  and  they  have  been  plagued  with 
dictatorship. 

If  they  would  have  had  honest  government  and  democracy,  a  lack 
of  resources,  like  you  see  in  Hong  Kong,  could  have  been  overcome 
or  in  Japan  where  they  have  a  lack  of  resources. 

That  leads  into  my  first  question  and  that  is,  during  this  Admin- 
istration, which  I  believe  this  Administration  has  put  human  rights 
on  not  only  the  back  burner,  it  has  turned  off  the  stove  when  it 
comes  to  human  rights. 

I  was  very  enthused  when  I  heard  candidate  Clinton  condemning 
President  Bush  for  not  treating  the  Chinese  dictatorship  in  a  way 
that  would  lead  to  greater  respect  for  human  rights. 

Since  the  Administration  has  come  in  and  since  you  have  taken 
the  helm,  all  I  can  say  is,  human  rights,  this  has  been  the  worst 
disaster  for  human  rights  that  I  have  seen  in  the  20  years  since 
I  have  been  basically  someone  who  has  been  committed  to  the 
human  rights  cause. 

Do  you  not  think  that  lack  of  human  rights  will  have  consider- 
able negative  implications  in  the  future,  although  perhaps  we  have 
gotten  through  a  few  crises  with  China  in  these  last  few  months? 

Mr.  Christopher.  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  I  appreciate  the  generous 
comments  you  made  at  the  beginning.  They  did  not  prepare  me  for 
the  worst. 

A  few  minutes  ago  when  Mr.  Roth  said  he  was  going  to  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  and  then  he  referred  to  both  you  and  Mr. 
Menendez,  I  was  startled,  because  I  knew  which  side  of  the  aisle 
you  were  on. 

With  respect  to  Haiti,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  fundamentally  differ 
there.  I  agree  with  you  that  100,  200  years  of  repressive  govern- 
ment lies  at  the  foundation  of  their  problems. 

Repressive  governments  have  ruined  the  country  by  denuding  it 
of  virtually  all  of  its  trees,  expending  its  resources,  taking  no  action 
to  educate  its  population  and  thus  leading  in  part  to  over  popu- 
lation. 

So  clearly  bad  government  creates  the  kind  of  results  there  and 
it  is  a  problem  that  took  a  long  time  to  develop  and  we  will  not 
be  getting  out  of  very  rapidly. 

So,  if  your  point  is  that  honest,  good  government  is  the  most  im- 
portant resource,  I  would  have  to  agree  with  that  in  many  respects. 

On  the  human  rights  issue  we  continue  to  make  human  rights 
one  of  the  most  important  values  of  our  foreign  policy.  With  respect 
to  China,  we  concluded  that  after  considerable  effort  on  this  subject 
that  engagement  was  the  better  policy  for  China. 

If  you  look  back  at  the  history  of  relations  with  China,  their 
greatest  excesses  on  the  human  rights  front  took  place  when  they 
were  isolated. 

I  do  not  think  engagement  or  even  trade  will  solve  the  problem 
by  itself,  but  I  do  not  think  we  would  be  any  better  off  at  all  if  we 
had,  for  example,  not  granted  them  normal  trade  relations  over  the 
last  2  years. 

As  I  say,  I  am  convinced  from  my  reading  of  history  and  my 
study  of  these  matters  that  the  worst  excesses,  the  times  of  the 
greatest  terror  in  China  is  when  they  were  isolated  by  the  world. 
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We  have  some  chance  to  influence  them  as  long  as  we  are  en- 
gaged with  them.  It  will  take  a  long  time  because  it  is 

Mr.  RoHRABACHEH.  With  all  due  respect  and  I  will  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time  because  I  know  time  is  up,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Chinese  or  any  other  dictators  around  the  world  are  going  to 
take  us  seriously  as  long  as  we  permit  them  to  engage  in  economic 
activity  that  brings  them  benefits  and  profits  and  then  we  just  sort 
of  give  them  words  about  human  rights. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  commend  you  for  what  you  did  and  your  Admin- 
istration did  with  ASEAN  in  terms  of  Burma.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  that.  I  only  wish  we  had  as  strong  a  policy  in  China  as 
we  do  for  human  rights  in  Burma. 

Mr.  Christopher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Chairman  Gh.man.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony  and  your 
responses  here  today.  I  want  to  focus  on  a  couple  of  dollar  issues. 

First  of  all,  the  United  Nations  has  come  up  and  I  just  wanted 
to  say  that  I  think  it  is  a  fair  characterization  of  the  views  of  the 
Congress  generally  that  we  are  paying  far  more  than  our  share  and 
the  normal  assessments  and  the  peacekeeping  costs  to  the  United 
States,  even  considering  we  are  the  global  power. 

While  the  Administration  does  not  deny  that  and  has  been  work- 
ing toward  reducing  that,  as  have  previous  Administrations,  we 
have  made  no  progress. 

The  Congress  in  1994  and  subsequently  has  indicated  that  we 
are  paying  no  more  than  25  percent,  for  example,  on  the  normal 
assessment  and  we  repudiate  anything  more  than  that.  We  do  not 
consider  it  arrearages. 

I  want  to  make  that  point  every  time  possible  that  what  is  some- 
times called  arrearages  here,  that  Congress  does  not  accept  as  ar- 
rearages, if  in  fact  we  are  talking  about  the  part  over  25  percent. 
We  insist  on  having  a  change  and  we  cannot  keep  quiet  for  the 
stonewalling  we  have  had  from  the  General  Assembly  on  this  issue. 

Moving  to  a  second  point,  the  Administration's  balanced  budget 
projections  for  fiscal  year  1998,  1999  and  2000  call  for  cuts  in  func- 
tions 150,  including  development  aid  and  State  Department's  oper- 
ation. 

The  Administration  has  expressed  concerns  about  this  year's  ap- 
propriations levels  and  in  fact,  the  CBO  projections  from  the  Con- 
gress are  even  worse. 

I  believe  that  while  there  are  areas  that  we  should  and  are  cut- 
ting back  on,  in  fact  we  are  cutting  into  the  bone  in  terms  of  our 
presence  abroad.  I  feel  that  it  is  jeopardizing  our  national  security 
in  many  cases. 

I  think  we  need  to,  on  a  bipartisan  basis  and  regardless  of  who 
the  next  President  might  be,  on  an  executive-legislative  branch 
basis,  examine  what  the  functions  of  our  consulates  and  embassies 
are.  Then,  we  need  to  communicate  more  adequately  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  what  the  presence  of  these  posts  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment do  abroad  for  our  citizens'  international  interest. 
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As  you  well  know,  many  of  our  ambassadors  have  far  more  peo- 
ple working  for  other  agencies  than  they  do  State  Department  per- 
sonnel. 

A  whole  range  of  Federal  agencies  are  represented  and  I  do  not 
think  we  communicate  well  how  they  affect  our  economic  interest, 
our  national  security,  drug  enforcement  programs  and  you  can  go 
right  down  the  list. 

I  would  think  that  not  only  are  we  cutting  to  the  core  there,  but 
in  many  of  the  smaller  international  organizations  we  are  jeopard- 
izing our  ability  to  effectively  pursue  America's  interest  in  those  or- 
ganizations. 

I  know  that  is  not  a  message  you  usually  get  from  up  here,  but 
I  do  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  reconsider  how  we  convey  to  the 
American  public  the  importance  of  this  foreign  presence  for  our 
government  and  see  how  we  can  refine  it,  but  still  keep  a  more 
comprehensive  effect  upon  these  organizations. 

I  just  wanted  to  convey  that  to  you.  I  do  not  ask  any  comment 
necessarily  today,  but  I  think  it  is  something  that  needs  to  be  said 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Yes,  sir? 

Mr.  Christopher.  I  just  want  to  say  two  things,  Mr.  Bereuter. 
First,  with  respect  to  the  United  Nations,  I  agree  that  we  are  pay- 
ing too  large  a  share  and  as  you  know  we  are  making  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  assessed  share  of  the  United  States  to  20  percent  and 
I  think  we  need  to  keep  driving  in  that  direction. 

I  cannot  help  but  thank  you  very  much  for  your  comments  on  the 
second  point.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  maintain  a  satisfactory  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  with  the  projections  of  either  the  0MB  or  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  for  the  foreign  affairs  function. 

Those  are  projections  and  I  may  get  myself  in  some  trouble 
downtown  by  saying  this.  I  simply  do  not  accept  them.  I  support 
of  course  the  President's  budget  for  1997,  but  those  out-year  projec- 
tions simply  will  not  enable  us  to  maintain  American  foreign  policy 
abroad.  I  think  that  will  be  true  whoever  is  elected  in  November. 

Carrying  out  the  spirit  of  your  comments,  Mr.  Bereuter,  I  hope 
that  after  November  we  can  find  some  mechanism,  some  forum, 
some  conference  that  will  enable  us  to  restore  the  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  foreign  policy,  to  renew  our  commitment  to  America's 
leadership  around  the  world  and  to  back  it  up  with  proper  re- 
sources. 

That  is  an  important  goal  for  the  future  and  I  hope  that  this 
committee  will  join  the  President,  whoever  the  President  is  or 
whatever  the  leadership  of  the  committee  is,  in  seeking  a  renewal 
to  bipartisan  foreign  policy  and  not  just  in  rhetoric,  but  in  re- 
sources as  well. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  One  of  the  concerns 
I  have  that  I  wish  you  would  examine  is  whether  or  not  we  should 
divide  out  international  operations  from  foreign  assistance  in  the 
150  account. 

The  150  account  was  given  to  you  by  the  Congress  in  the  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  but  perhaps  we  ought  to  have  separate  accounts  so 
that  we  can  really  focus  on  international  operations.  So,  I  would 
like  you  to  give  your  consideration  to  that  idea.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ghjvian.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Bereuter. 
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Mr.  Leach. 

Mr.  Leach.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Just  to  take  10  seconds  to  concur  on  the  last  observation,  a 
strong  foreign  policy  demands  a  strong  Department  of  State. 

It  has  been  my  observation  over  a  series  of  Administrations  that 
leadership  gets  tied  up  into  everything  to  do  with  the  nuances  of 
policy  and  nothing  to  do  with  institutional  strength  and  it  is  time 
that  that  issue  is  addressed. 

Let  me  just  turn  to  three  or  four  countries  for  a  second.  You  com- 
mented earlier  about  India  and  the  problems  of  achieving  consen- 
sus on  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 

I  think  it  should  be  made  very  clear  to  India  that  this  is  an  issue 
of  profound  concern  to  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  executive  branch 
and  that  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  CTB  will  have  ramifications 
across  a  whole  spectrum  of  U.S. /Indian  relations.  This  is  a  central 
issue  at  this  time. 

Second,  as  someone  who  has  worked  on  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
for  several  years  of  my  life  at  the  CD  in  Geneva,  I  have  great  ap- 
prehension about  an  institution  which  operates  on  consensus.  I 
think  that  there  ought  to  be  some  review  of  the  procedures  at  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  itself 

Turning  to  Mexico,  I  think  it  should  be  stressed  that  something 
rather  startling  has  occurred  and  that  is  in  what  might  be  de- 
scribed as  the  first  crisis  of  a  newer  economic  order. 

The  United  States  did  not  respond  with  a  traditional  aid  agree- 
ment, but  instead  on  virtual  commercial  terms  with  an  investment 
banking  arrangement  that  not  only  saved  Mexico  billions,  but  in  ef- 
fect remunerated  the  U.S.  taxpayer  with  over  a  billion  dollars  in- 
terest payments  on  a  colossally  over-collateralized  loan  and  that 
this  was  in  the  profound  best  interest  of  both  countries  and  has 
proved  very  profitable  to  the  United  States. 

With  regard  to  China,  many  of  us  for  a  long  time  have  had  some 
doubts  about  annual  MFN,  but  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  really  put 
highest  priority  as  we  move  toward  normalizing  MFN  procedures 
to  demand  a  kind  of  MFN  from  China. 

I  chair  a  committee  on  financial  services  and  it  strikes  me  that 
stunningly  low  priority  has  been  given  to  an  insistence  that  China 
move  in  the  direction  of  its  own  self  interest  and  that  is  to  open 
up  its  financial  services  market  to  insurance,  to  securities,  to  bank- 
ing. It  strikes  me  of  enormous  significance  at  this  time  and  thor- 
oughly in  China's  interest. 

Finally  let  me  just  turn  to  the  United  Nations  for  a  second.  I 
think  a  single  comment  was  made  by  a  member  of  the  minority  on 
potential  new  leadership  at  the  United  Nations  and  that  has  to  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

But  I  think  also  great  caution  has  to  be  structured  that  we  not 
have  litmus  tests  for  U.N.  Secretary  Generalships. 

Now  my  own  view  is  that  this  issue  is  being  exaggerated  in 
terms  of  the  current  leadership,  because  of  some  political  lack  of 
consensus  on  the  United  Nations,  but  it  is  as  much  a  U.S.  govern- 
mental problem  as  it  is  a  U.N.  leadership  problem. 

To  in  effect  imply  one  without  recognizing  the  other  is  a  mistake. 
By  U.S.  governmental,  I  definitely  put  Congress  into  the  complicity 
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of  lack  of  support.  I  think  this  is  something  we  are  all  going  to 
have  to  deal  with  in  a  much  more  structured  basis. 

If  you  care  to  comment  on  any  of  that,  I  would  be  appreciative. 

Mr.  Christopher.  Mr.  Leach,  I  really  thank  you  for  a  series  of 
very  thoughtful  and  helpful  comments.  In  the  main,  I  agree  with 
them  and  I  certainly  find  very  impressive  the  support  you  were 
able  to  provide  on  the  Mexico  issue  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  very 
popular. 

The  outcome  there  seems  to  be  a  very  positive  one  and  I  think 
all  who  were  involved  deserve  a  lot  of  credit. 

Mexico  continues  to  have  a  number  of  problems  with  its  own 
transition,  but  we  are  able  to  work  through  those  problems,  be- 
cause of  the  relationships  that  we  have  created. 

On  China,  I  hope  that  we  can  work  through  a  more  normal  trad- 
ing relationship  and  I  agree  with  you  that  access  is  very  important 
there  which  our  businessmen  are  entitled  to  have. 

That  is  why  we  have  been  working  hard  to  try  to  bring  China 
into  the  World  Trade  Organization,  but  on  a  proper  basis. 

If  the  present  suggestion  from  China  is  that  they  come  in  on 
some  highly  advantageous  basis  then  I  think  what  we  need  to  do 
is  to  ensure  that  that  gives  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  access  to  that  great  market. 

On  the  U.N.  Secretary  General,  I  agree  with  you  the  problems 
are  both  in  New  York  and  Washington  as  well.  We  need  to  do  bet- 
ter down  here,  but  I  think  we  can  have  sounder  leadership  without 
litmus  tests  at  the  United  Nations  as  well. 

I  have  hurried  my  answer  to  you,  Mr.  Leach,  because  I  know  Mr. 
Engel  has  not  had  a  chance  to  ask  a  question.  I  really  am  obligated 
to  be  back  downtown  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

Chairman  Oilman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  His  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Fox,  quickly  and  Mr.  Engel,  quickly,  so  that  the  Secretary 
can  keep  his  time  schedule. 

Mr.  Fox.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you  for  your  outstanding  service  on  behalf 
of  our  country. 

In  a  recent  hearing  of  this  committee,  U.S.  coordinator  for 
counter-terrorism,  Phillip  Wilcox,  stated  that  U.S.  policy  toward 
Syria  constitutes  a  right  mix  of  diplomatic  persuasion  and  economic 
sanctions. 

He  also  stated  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  direct  Syrian  involve- 
ment in  terrorist  acts  since  1986,  yet  Syria  continues  to  harbor  ter- 
rorist groups  and  to  facilitate  shipment  of  arms  to  these  groups 
from  Iran. 

U.S.  intelligence  reports,  for  example,  that  the  Syrian  army  de- 
livered 900  I^tushya  rockets  and  other  supplies  provided  by  Iran 
to  Hizbullah  for  use  in  attacks  on  civilians  in  Israel. 

King  Hussein  recently  complained  of  the  infiltration  of  40  terror- 
ists from  Syria  to  Jordan  over  the  past  2  years,  attempting  to  un- 
dermine his  regime  and  Turkey  has  complained  of  similar  terrorist 
activity  emanating  from  Damascus. 

Is  the  State  Department  considering  a  tougher  policy  toward  Syr- 
ia's ongoing  support  of  terrorism  and  what  do  you  think  it  would 
take  for  Assad  to  stop  allowing  these  groups  to  operate  and  travel 
in  Syria  and  Lebanon? 
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Mr.  Christopher.  Mr.  Fox,  I  addressed  the  Syria  question,  I 
think,  perhaps  before  you  came  into  the  room.  We  have  a  great 
deal  many  problems  with  Syria  on  the  terrorism  issue  and  they  re- 
main on  our  terrorism  list. 

I  think  we  need  to  put  all  the  pressure  we  can  on  them  to  try 
to  induce  them  to  stop  permitting  terrorist  organizations  from  oper- 
ating from  within  Syria. 

That  has  been  part  of  our  negotiations  with  them.  We  have  been 
able  to  persuade  them  to  reign  in  some  of  the  terrorist  groups  from 
their  Katushya  firing  into  northern  Israel. 

But  it  has  been  an  ongoing  and  difficult  problem.  We  now  have 
a  monitoring  group,  which  has  the  purpose  of  preventing  harm  to 
civilians  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  but  until  there  is  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  I  think  we  will  not  reach  a  fully  satisfactory  resolu- 
tion of  that  problem. 

All  I  can  say  to  you,  Mr.  Fox,  is  that  I  will  not  be  satisfied  until 
they  take  steps  to  root  out  terrorism  and  eradicate  it  within  their 
own  country. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  them.  They  will  never  be 
able  to  take  their  place  fully  as  a  member  of  the  world  community 
and  have  the  advantages  until  they  take  steps  to  do  that. 

So  I  can  only  tell  you  that  I  think  we  must  concert  our  policies 
in  coordination  with  the  new  Government  of  Israel  to  see  what 
steps  we  can  take  to  persuade  them  to  abandon  their  willingness 
to  permit  terrorists  to  operate  from  their  country. 

Mr.  Fox.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Engel. 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  add  my  dissatisfaction  as  well  with  Svria  for  not  cur- 
tailing the  terrorist  violence  against  Israel  and  also  the  fact  that 
they  still  occupy  Lebanon  with  35,000  troops.  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution  to  condemn  that. 

I  want  to  just  mention,  Mr.  Secretary,  a  week  and  a  half  ago  I 
had  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  of  cutting  the  ribbon  at  the  new 
USIA  information  office  in  Kosova,  which  as  you  know  is  a  region 
of  the  former  Yugoslavia  where  the  ethnic  Albanians,  92  percent  of 
the  population,  are  repressed  by  the  Serb  authorities. 

I  want  to  publicly  thank  you,  because  I  know  that  that  would  not 
have  happened  without  your  intervention  and  it  was  really  a  tre- 
mendous success  to  see  people  waving  the  American  flag  and 
chanting  USA,  USA. 

I  want  to  just  say  that  the  other  day,  Monday,  we  passed  a  reso- 
lution here  in  Congress,  which  I  sponsored,  which  says  that  the 
outer  wall  of  sanctions  ought  not  to  be  lifted  against  Mr. 
Milosovic's  regime  in  Belgrade  until  the  human  rights  situation  in 
Kosova  is  taken  care  of  and  coupled  with  that,  urging  the  President 
to  appoint  a  special  envoy  to  the  region  much  as  he  has  done  in 
the  north  of  Ireland. 

So  I  would  like  you  to  comment  on  the  situation  in  Kosova,  but 
I  really  wanted  to  take  the  opportunity  to  publiclv  thank  you,  be- 
cause you  were  really  the  person  that  made  this  all  possible. 

Mr.  Christopher.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Engel.  I,  as  usual,  had 
many  colleagues  working  with  me  on  that  issue.  I  do  take  some 
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satisfaction  in  the  fact  we  have  an  office  open  there,  but,  of  course, 
that  is  just  a  means  to  an  end. 

The  end  is  to  try  to  provide  better  Hving  conditions  for  the  Alba- 
nians in  Kosova  to  a  greater  degree  of  autonomy  in  the  sense  of 
enabhng  them  to  manage  and  control  their  own  lives. 

We  will  continue  to  press  President  Milosovic  on  that  issue.  I 
think  his  willingness  to  have  us  open  that  office  there  was  a  step 
forward  and  I  will  continue  to  press  on  that  issue. 

If  it  seems  to  me  at  some  point  that  we  would  be  advantaged  by 
having  a  special  envoy,  I  will  suggest  that,  but  at  the  present  time 
I  think  the  maximum  leverage  that  we  have  with  respect  to  Presi- 
dent Milosovic  is  the  meetings  that  I  have  with  him  and  other  sen- 
ior American  officials  have  with  him. 

I  think  those  are  the  people  that  he  will  pay  most  attention  to 
as  we  try  to  work  through  this  problem  of  trying  to  develop  a  bet- 
ter life,  more  autonomy,  a  greater  participation  in  their  govern- 
ment for  the  people  of  that  very  poverty-stricken  and,  in  many 
ways,  benighted  region. 

With  respect  to  Syria,  I  value  your  comments.  I  would  only  add 
this.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  think  we  should  walk  away 
from  our  involvement  with  Syria. 

Would  it  not  be  ironic  if  with  Israel  wanting  us  to  be  involved 
we  thought  we  had  some  reason  that  was  so  important  that  we 
would  not  deal  with  a  country  when  Israel,  with  its  faith  there  on 
the  line  in  the  region,  wants  our  continued  assistance. 

So,  as  long  as  that  is  a  fact,  I  think  we  will  continue  to  be  en- 
gaged, but,  as  I  say,  with  our  eyes  wide  open.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you.  The  gentleman's  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  Secretary,  one  request  before  you  go.  We  have  learned  that 
U.S.  troops  supposedly  dispatched  to  Port-au-Prince  last  week  to 
guard  U.S.  Army  engineers  have  instead  patrolled  the  capital.  Hai- 
ti's police  chief  even  said  publicly  these  forces  were  to  guard  Presi- 
dent Preval. 

Can  you  tell  us  why  U.S.  forces  have  been  circulating  throughout 
Port-au-Prince,  when  the  purpose  of  their  mission  is  to  perform 
fixed-site  security  for  U.S.  engineers  based  near  the  airport  and 
why  did  the  Administration  fail  to  provide  our  committee  and  other 
relevant  committees  an  advance  briefing  on  the  new  deployment, 
which  they  still  have  not  provided? 

We  have  been  told  by  a  well  placed  Administration  source  that 
the  decision  has  been  made  not  to  brief  any  of  us  on  the  deploy- 
ment of  these  U.S.  troops  until  Congress  goes  into  recess. 

Can  you  give  us  some  assurance  that  we  would  be  briefed  before 
we  go  in  a  recess? 

Mr.  Christopher.  Mr.  Oilman,  that  is  a  matter  that  I  am  not 
deeply  familiar  with.  It  is  really  an  operational  question  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

I  had  understood  that  some  American  troops  had  been  sent  to 
Haiti  in  order  to  assure  the  safety  and  protection  of  our  engineers 
who  are  there,  a  rather  small  number  of  engineers,  but  I  will  un- 
dertake to  get  you  a  fuller  explanation  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 
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Chairman  Oilman.  Can  you  provide  that  to  us  before  we  recess, 
Mr.  Secretary? 

Mr.  Christophp:r.  I  will  certainly  do  my  best  to  do  that. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Christopher.  As  I  say,  it  is  primarily  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment responsibility.  I  will  have  to  look  to  them,  but  you  know  those 
troops  are  not  part  of  the  U.N.  troops.  They  are  there  in  order  to 
provide  security  for  the  small  number  of  engineers  that  we  have 
there.  I  will  have  more  for  you  on  their  exact  deployment. 

Chairman  Oiijvian.  I  appreciate  that.  Again,  we  thank  you  for 
your  patience.  We  thank  you  for  being  with  us  once  again. 

Mr.  Christopher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Oilman,  very  much. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  committee  stands  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  4:10  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned  to  recon- 
vene subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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BY 

CONGRESSMAN  DONALD  M.  PAYNE 

•REVIEW  OF  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY" 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

JULY  31,  1996 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman,  this  hearing  on  "Review  on  U.S.  foreign  policy"  could  not 
be  called  at  a  better  time.  It  has  become  exceedingly  difficult  in  this  post-cold  war  era  to  define 
our  objectives  abroad  and  since  the  Soviet  influence  in  other  countries  is  no  longer  a  threat  to 
democracy,  a  paradigm  shift  has  occurred. 

President  Clinton  must  be  congramlated  for  his  vision  in  helping  new  and  independent 
democracies,  aggressive  trade  approach,  halting  narcotics  at  the  source  and  his  strong  role  of 
ending  nuclear  proliferat-on.  In  this  new  world  order,  Clinton  has  tackled  the  tough  foreign 
policy  issues-from  Bosnia  to  Haiti,  to  the  violence  in  Israel  and  the  "troubles"  in  Northern 
Ireland . 

This  year  I  had  'he  opportunity  to  witness  the  inauguration  of  Haitian  leader  Rene  Preval 
who  was  elected  free  and  fairly.  That  can  be  contributed  to  the  collaborative  effort  taken  to 
remove  Raul  Cedras  frcm  office  and  reinstating  the  rightful  president  Aristide.  Compared  to 
5,000  killings  during  the  time  before  Aristide  was  restored  to  power,  today  there  are  virtually 
none. 

Let  me  say  something  about  foreign  policy  in  Asia.  China's  belligerency  toward  Taiwan 
and  the  U.S.  has  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  concern,  so  I  must  commend  Clinton  for  taking  a 
strong  stance  when  we  sent  reinforcements  (the  U.S.S.  Independence  and  the  Nimitz)  just  off 
the  coast  of  Taiwan  to  aid  our  allies. 

I  do  have  a  couple  of  concerns,  however.  I  hope  we  can  get  tougher  to  combat  human 
rights  abuses  in  Nigeria,  and  Ireland.  Speaking  of  the  latter,  the  Orange  Order  marches 
demonstrated  a  total  lack  if  respect  for  the  catholic  minority.  Those  marches,  similar  to  the  Klu 
Klux  Klan  marches  here  in  the  U.S.,  provoke  hostility  and  incite  violence.  And,  I  understand 
that  there  are  more  marches  scheduled  in  Ireland  for  August  10th. 

President  Clinton  has  been  characterized  as  a  internationalist  in  which  he  has 
distinguished  between  sv.vbolism  and  substance.  This  inevitably,  has  become  a  paradigm  for 
American  international  relations  for  the  21st  cenmry.  I  think  we  will  look  back  on  this  and  set 
future  foreign  policy  wiui  what  we  have  seen  to  date. 

Once  again,  thar.k  you  for  calling  this  very  important  hearing. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.   I  believe  this  Administration  deserves  special 
recognition  for  its  successful  navigation  through  unfamiliar  seas.  Our  former 
adversaries  have  been  supplanted  by  complex  and  vexing  problems.  The 
demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  unleashing  of  ethnic  and  sectarian  conflict 
have  presented  the  United  States  with  a  new  universe.  You  are  responding 
well  to  the  new  challenges  of  our  time. 

I  also  believe  that  many  of  your  efforts  which  you  are  making  today  will  help 
prevent  future  conflicts  or  at  least  will  make  them  less  devastating. 

This  administration  is  to  be  commended  especially  for  realizing  and  responding 
to  the  reality  that  the  arbitrary  lines  dividing  domestic  policy  and  foreign  policy 
have  long  been  erased,  and  that  Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  are  affected 
directly  by  our  role  in  the  world.    Many  administrations  have  paid  lip  service  to 
this  reality,  but  this  Administration  is  doing  something  about  it: 

It  is  opening  foreign  markets  to  American  goods  and  services,  which  create  jobs 
in  the  United  States.   It  has  assumed  leadership  in  Bosnia  which  threatened  to 
undermine  American  interests  in  Europe.   It  has  taken  the  lead  in  restoring 
democracy  in  Haiti,  where  a  cynical  regime  obliged  desperate  and  destitute 
Haitians  to  flee  their  homeland  for  America    Your  successes  in  arms  control 
agreements  with  countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  in  North  Korea  have 
made  the  world  safer  for  all  of  us. 

While  it  may  not  be  obvious,  there  are  those  of  us  in  Congress  who  do  realize 
that  leadership  requires  resources,  and  many  of  us  want  to  see  that  you  get  the 
resources  needed  to  advance  American  interests  in  this  uncertain  environment. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  some  politicians  pay  lip  service  to  American 
leadership  but  turn  around  and  withhold  resources  needed  to  provide  such 
leadership.    They  do  so,  perhaps,  because  they  are  not  communicating  with  the 
American  people,  who  have  indicated  time  and  again  that  they  do  not  want 
America  to  withdraw  from  the  world.    Indeed,  polls  conducted  by  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  by  the  Program  on  International  Policy  Attitudes  confirm 
that  Americans  want  their  government  to  work  with  the  United  Nations  and  other 
countries  to  keep  the  peace  and  help  those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 
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statement  by  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  31,  1996 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee:   I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  once  again. 

We  are  now  in  this  Administration's  fourth  year  in  office  --  the 
fourth  year  of  a  challenging  and  I  believe  an  unusually  productive 
period  in  American  foreign  policy.   I  thought  that  this  would  be  an 
appropriate  time  and  place  to  look  at  what  we  have  accomplished  over 
the  last  three  and  a  half  years  and  where  we  need  to  go. 

At  my  confirmation  hearing  in  January  1993,  I  said  that  our 
Administration  has  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  U.S.  leadership 
in  the  post-Cold  War  era.   I  do  not  claim  that  we  have  achieved  every 
one  of  our  goals.   But  I  believe  that  we  have  passed  what  I  then 
called  the  "ultimate  test"  of  our  leadership:  whether  it  delivers 
concrete  benefits  to  the  American  people;  whether  the  American  people 
are  more  secure  and  more  prosperous;  and  whether  our  nation  is  in  a 
better  position  to  advance  our  enduring  interests  and  ideals. 

At  my  confirmation,  I  also  said  that  the  changes  we  have  seen 
since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  have  largely  worked  in  America's  favor. 
I  remain  an  optimist  about  America's  future.   As  we  enter  a  new 
century,  our  foreign  policy  is  on  the  right  track.   As  long  as  we 
continue  to  lead  and  to  meet  our  commitments  --  and  as  long  as  we 
adequately  fund  our  international  engagement  - -  I  am  confident  we  will 
be  able  to  meet  our  responsibilities  to  the  American  people. 

The  events  of  the  last  several  years  demonstrate  that  the  need 
for  our  leadership  is  as  acute  today  as  it  was  during  the  Cold  War. 
Imagine  what  the  world  would  be  like  had  the  United  States  not   led. 
The  war  in  Bosnia  would  continue,  threatening  a  wider  conflict  and 
eroding  NATO.   There  would  be  little  prospect  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.   The  Non-Prolif eration  Treaty,  the  most  important  global  barrier 
against  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  would  have  expired.   North 
Korea  would  be  building  dozens  of  nuclear  bombs.   Thugs  would  still 
rule  Haiti  and  their  victims  would  still  be  fleeing  to  our  shores. 
The  Mexican  economy  would  be  in  free  fall,  threatening  our  prosperity 
and  that  of  all  emerging  markets.   The  GATT  Uruguay  Round  negotiations 
would  have  failed,  dashing  hopes  for  a  more  open  global  economy.   As 
the  President  has  said,  in  many  of  these  cases,  "there  was  substantial 
opinion"  against  the  course  the  President  decided  to  follow.   But 
because  we  stayed  the  course,  America  is  better  off. 

Most  Americans  continue  to  support  a  principled  and  purposeful 
role  for  the  United  States  in  the  world.   The  President,  with  help 
from  members  of  both  parties,  is  winning  the  domestic  debate  for 
international  engagement  and  against  isolationism. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  review  with  you  today  four  areas  where  our 
leadership  remains  indispensable  to  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
American  people.   First,  we  must  effectively  manage  our  relations  with 
the  world's  great  powers,  both  allies  and  former  adversaries.   Second, 
we  must  continuing  promoting  peace  and  stability  in  regions  of  vital 
interest.   Third,  we  must  sustain  the  remarkable  momentum  we  have 
achieved  in  creating  jobs  at  home  by  opening  markets  abroad.   Finally, 
we  must  intensify  our  efforts  to  confront  an  array  of  global 
challenges  that  no  one  nation  can  meet  on  its  own. 

Alliances  and  Great  Powers 

Two  years  ago,  I  observed  that  a  important  benefit  of  the  post- 
Cold  War  world  is  the  absence  of  conflict  and  the  extent  of 
constructive  cooperation  among  the  great  powers  --  the  United  States, 
our  European  allies,  Japan,  Russia  and  China.   Today,  Russian  missiles 
are  no  longer  targetted  on  our  cities.   China  helped  us  turn  back  back 
the  threat  posed  by  North  Korea's  nuclear  program.   In  these  and  so 
many  other  ways,  the  American  people  have  benefitted  from  our 
effective  diplomacy.   Maintaining  this  unique  historical  situation 
among  the  great  powers  is  in  our  overwhelming  interest,  especially  at 
a  time  when  Russia  and  China  are  undergoing  vast  and  uncertain 
transitions.   It  has  been  a  central  concern  for  the  President  and  for 
me . 

For  the  past  half  century,  there  has  been  bipartisan  agreement  on 
the  importance  of  strengthening  and  broadening  our  partnership  with 
Europe.   Last  December,  President  Clinton  launched  a  New  Transatlantic 
Agenda  with  the  leaders  of  the  European  Union  to  expand  our  economic 
ties  and  intensify  our  cooperation  on  political  and  security 
challenges  around  the  world.   President  Clinton  has  also  pursued  a 
comprehensive  strategy  to  prevent  future  conflicts  in  an  integrated 
Europe.   That  strategy  has  made  great  strides  since  the  President 
defined  its  key  elements  at  the  NATO  Summit  in  Brussels  in  January, 
1994.   Since  then,  NATO's  Partnership  for  Peace  has  enabled  the 
nations  of  central  and  eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  to 
plan,  exercise,  and  train  with  NATO  forces.   It  laid  the  groundwork 
for  the  NATO-led  coalition  in  Bosnia  --  the  largest  mission  in  NATO's 
history.   And  in  June,  NATO  agreed  to  American  initiatives  that  will 
enable  it  to  respond  rapidly  to  out-of-area  crises  and  give  our 
European  allies  a  greater  share  of  responsibility. 

NATO  enlargement  has  also  come  far  since  the  Brussels  Summit.   I 
know  this  issue  has  been  of  great  interest  to  the  Congress,  so  let  me 
repeat  here  what  I  said  last  March  in  Prague:   NATO  enlargement  is  on 
track  and  it  will   happen.   Right  now,  we  are  intensively  consulting 
with  interested  countries  to  determine  what  they  must  do,  and  what 
NATO  must  do,  to  prepare  for  their  accession.   NATO  will  take  the  next 
steps  in  this  process  in  December. 
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NATO  enlargement,  to  be  done  right,  must  continue  along  the 
deliberate  path  the  President  has  laid  out.   Enlargement  involves  the 
most  solemn  commitments  that  one  nation  can  make  to  another.   It  will 
require  new  members  to  transform  the  structure,  doctrine  and  equipment 
of  their  armed  forces.   We  are  committed  to  airing  it  fully  in  the 
Congress  and  with  the  American  people.   When  the  first  new  members  are 
admitted,  we  must  also  ensure  that  the  door  stays  open  to  others. 

With  Japan,  after  much  hard  work,  our  relationship  is  on  a 
sounder  basis  than  it  was  when  we  took  office.   In  April,  President 
Clinton  and  Prime  Minister  Hashimoto  signed  a  Security  Declaration 
that  will  enable  our  alliance  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  next 
century.   We  have  reached  21  market  opening  agreements  with  Japan  -- 
and  American  exports  to  Japan  are  now  rising  5  times  as  fast  as 
imports.   And  we  are  pursuing  an  ambitious  Common  Agenda  to  address 
global  issues  such  as  the  environment,  population,  crime  and  drugs. 

Last  week.  Secretary  Perry  and  I  travelled  to  Sydney  for  the 
intensive  talks  we  hold  each  year  with  Australia,  for  half  a  century 
the  strong  southern  anchor  of  our  Pacific  alliances.   The  Security 
Declaration  we  issued  reflects  our  intention  to  reinforce  our  alliance 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  next  century.   Our  two  nations  will 
benefit  from  the  military  training  facilities  we  agreed  to  expand  in 
Australia,  along  with  our  robust  schedule  of  joint  exercises. 

With  Russia,  President  Clinton  has  understood  our  critical  stake 
in  the  success  of  that  country's  efforts  to  become  democratic,  stable 
and  prosperous.   The  President  has  been  unwavering  in  his 
determination  to  engage  with  Russia  to  advance  the  interests  that  we 
share.   As  a  result,  Americans  are  more  secure.   We  have  achieved 
massive  reductions  in  nuclear  arsenals,  and  we  are  working  to  keep 
nuclear  materials  from  terrorists  and  rogue  states.   Our  troops  are 
serving  together  in  Bosnia.   In  our  meeting  last  week  in  Jakarta, 
Foreign  Minister  Primakov  announced  that  Russia  will  join  us  to 
support  the  current  text  of  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty,  helping 
to  meet  our  goal  of  opening  the  treaty  for  signature  by  September. 

We  have  had  no  illusions  that  Russia's  transformation  would  be 
easy  or  quick.   But  this  month,  Russia  passed  a  historic  milestone. 
The  election  showed  that  the  Russian  people  are  determined  to  preserve 
the  new  freedoms  they  have  gained  and  continue  to  pursue  the  path  of 
reform,  despite  the  hardships  they  still  endure.   That  means  we  can 
move  forward  with  the  cooperative  agenda  that  has  already  done  so  much 
to  advance  our  shared  interests. 

We  will  continue  our  critical  work  together  on  arms  control  and 
non-proliferation,  as  well  as  our  discussions  on  Russia's  developing 
relationship  with  NATO.   We  will  redouble  our  efforts  to  promote  U.S. 
investment  in  Russia  and  to  encourage  the  conditions  in  which 
investment  can  thrive  --a  top  priority  of  the  commission  chaired  by 
Vice  President  Gore  and  Prime  Minister  Chernomyrdin.   We  will 
encourage  Russia  to  meet  its  IMF  commitments.   And  we  will  continue  to 
speak  clearly  and  forcefully  when  we  disagree  with  Russian  policies, 
as  we  do  on  the  continuing  war  in  Chechnya. 
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We  have  restored  positive  momentum  to  our  relations  with  China,  a 
nation  that  will  have  a  growing  impact  on  the  security  and  prosperity 
of  the  world.   As  Secretary  of  State,  I  have  the  responsibility  to 
develop  our  relationship  in  ways  that  benefit  the  United  States. 
After  a  period  of  difficulty,  we  have  made  significant  progress  in 
recent  months.   We  have  reached  an  important  new  understanding  on 
nuclear  exports,  concluded  an  agreement  on  intellectual  property 
rights  and  moved  forward  with  our  bilateral  security  dialogue. 

Now  we  have  a  chance  to  build  on  these  developments  and  deepen 
our  cooperation.   China  is  critical  to  ensuring  a  non-nuclear  Korean 
Peninsula  and  to  completing  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty.   We 
hope  to  expand  our  cooperation  on  a  growing  range  of  common 
challenges,  from  fighting  narcotics  to  protecting  the  environment  and 
strengthening  the  global  trading  system.   In  this  connection,  we 
continue  to  support  China's  accession  to  the  World  Trade  Organization 
on  commercially  acceptable  terms. 

The  United  States  also  has  an  interest  in  the  peaceful  resolution 
of  issues  between  the  PRC  and  Taiwan.   We  have  made  clear,  through  our 
words  and  actions,  that  a  resort  to  force  will  have  grave 
consequences.   The  United  States  remains  committed  to  our  "one  China" 
policy  and  the  three  joint  communiques,  and  urges  a  resumption  of 
cross  strait  dialogue.   We  also  have  a  strong  interest  in  a  smooth 
transition  in  Hong  Kong,  and  preservation  of  its  open  political  and 
economic  system.   Of  course,  the  United  States  and  China  continue  to 
face  areas  of  important  difference,  such  as  human  rights.   While  we 
will  press  our  concerns,  we  will  manage  this  and  other  differences 
constructively. 

In  order  to  pursue  all  our  interests,  we  need  to  have  regular 
high-level  contacts  with  China.   Last  week  in  Jakarta,  I  met  with 
Chinese  Foreign  Minister  Qian  for  the  14th  time  and  I  laid  out  a 
series  of  high-level  visits.   I  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit 
Beijing  in  November.   We  are  also  planning  a  series  of  cabinet-level 
exchanges  in  the  months  ahead.   We  will  continue  to  encourage  China  to 
pursue  its  modernization  in  ways  that  contribute  to  the  overall 
security  and  prosperity  of  the  region  and  the  world. 

Building  Peace  in  Regions  of  Vital  Interest 

A  second  fundamental  priority  for  this  Administration  has  been  to 
prevent  and  resolve  conflicts  in  regions  of  vital  importance  to  the 
United  States.   Our  efforts  prevent  local  conflicts  from  becoming 
wider  wars  that  could  threaten  our  allies  or  embroil  American  troops. 
They  safeguard  stability  in  regions  with  key  shipping  lanes  and 
economic  resources.   And  in  the  best  tradition  of  our  nation  and 
people,  they  help  to  avert  humanitarian  crises  and  save  lives. 
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Last  year  in  Europe,  American  diplomacy  backed  by  force  ended  the 
worst  conflict  that  continent  had  seen  since  the  Second  World  War. 
Now  eight  months  have  passed  since  the  signing  of  the  Dayton  Agreement 
ended  the  killing  in  Bosnia.   Our  troops  have  completed  their  most 
important  task:   assuring  the  disengagement  and  demobilization  of  the 
warring  armies.   Our  program  to  train  and  equip  the  Bosnian  army  has 
begun.   All  over  the  country,  mines  are  being  cleared,  roads  and 
schools  are  being  reopened,  economic  activity  is  returning,  and 
families  are  being  reunited. 

I  will  not  minimize  the  considerable  challenges  we  still  face. 
But  real  peace  can  only  be  built  one  small  step  at  a  time.   And  every 
step  Bosnia  takes  toward  peace  makes  it  less  likely  that  violence  will 
resume.   That  is  why  we  are  determined  to  stick  with  this  process. 

Our  most  important  task  now  is  to  create  the  conditions  in  Bosnia 
under  which  free  elections  can  be  held  in  September.   Elections  will 
not  resolve  Bosnia's  problems  overnight,  but  they  are  the  only  sure 
way  to  give  the  people  of  Bosnia  a  voice  in  shaping  their  future  -- 
the  voice  they  were  denied  by  the  war.   We  are  helping  them  by 
supervising  voter  registration,  setting  up  local  electoral  commissions 
with  citizen  involvement,  and  inaugurating  an  Open  Broadcast  Network 
to  give  candidates  access  to  the  media. 

As  you  know,  we  have  made  it  consistently  clear  that  indicted  war 
criminals  must  have  no  role  in  these  elections.   To  achieve  that  goal, 
we  have  maintained  steady  pressure  on  Serbia  and  the  Bosnian  Serbs, 
and  two  weeks  ago,  I  asked  Dick  Holbrooke  to  return  to  the  region.   He 
obtained  an  undertaking  that  Radovan  Karadzic  would  resign  from  the 
leadership  of  his  political  party,  the  SDS,  and  remove  himself  from 
public  life  for  good.   As  this  agreement  is  implemented,  the  election 
can  begin  to  establish  a  new  leadership  for  Bosnia  that  is  committed 
to  a  just  and  enduring  peace.   At  the  same  time,  we  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  indicted  war  criminals  like  Karadzic  and  Mladic  are 
brought  to  justice  in  the  Hague. 

When  President  Clinton  took  office-,  he  also  recognized  America's 
overriding  strategic,  economic,  and  moral  interest  in  achieving  a 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East.   Our  deep  involvement  has  paid  rich 
dividends.   Israel  and  the  Palestinians  have  taken  historic  steps 
towards  ending  their  conflict.   Palestinians  in  Gaza  and  in  most  of 
the  cities  of  the  West  Bank  now  govern  themselves,  and  their  elected 
leaders  cooperate  with  Israel  to  fight  terrororism.   Israel  has  also 
made  peace  with  Jordan  and  forged  diplomatic  and  economic  contacts 
with  many  countries  in  the  Arab  world.   With  our  active  help,  the 
political  landscape  of  the  region  has  begun  to  fundamentally  change. 
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We  are  now  working  with  the  new  government  of  Israel  and  our  Arab 
partners  to  preserve  the  gains  of  the  last  few  years  and  to  build  upon 
them.   Since  the  Prime  Minister's  meeting  with  President  Clinton  in 
Washington,  we  have  seen  positive  developments.   Israel  completed  a 
round  of  diplomacy  with  Egypt,  Jordan  and  Oman.   It  reaffirmed  its 
commitment  to  implement  the  Oslo  agreements,  including  redeployment 
from  Hebron.   Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Levy  met  with  Chairman  Arafat. 
This  week  in  Washington,  President  Mubarak  assured  President  Clinton 
and  me  that  Egypt  will  remain  a  strong  pillar  for  peace.   On  his 
recent  trip,  my  envoy  Dennis  Ross  found  the  parties  dedicated  to 
pursuing  peace  and  finding  ways  to  move  forward.   Of  course,  many 
difficult  issues  lie  ahead.   But  the  President  and  I  are  determined  to 
stay  engaged  because  pursuing  a  comprehensive  peace  remains  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States,  Israel  and  our  Arab  partners. 

President  Clinton  has  also  recognized  that  with  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War,  the  Asia-Pacific  region  is  more  important  to  our  interests 
than  ever  before.   We  have  carried  out  a  strategy  that  has  produced 
concrete  benefits  for  each  and  every  American.   Americans  are  more 
secure  because  we  have  invigorated  our  core  alliances  and  maintained 
100,000  troops  in  a  region  where  we  have  fought  three  waro  in  the  past 
half -century.   We  are  more  prosperous  because  we  have  opened  markets 
among  the  fastest -growing  economies  in  the  world. 

Across  the  region,  American  leadership  remains  the  essential 
underpinning  for  security  and  prosperity  --a  view  shared  by  the 
leaders  of  virtually  every  country  that  took  part  in  the  ASEAN 
Regional  Forum  that  I  attended  last  week  in  Jakarta.   Our 
participation  in  the  Forum,  now  in  its  third  year,  supports  our 
efforts  to  reduce  tension  and  promote  stability  in  a  region  where  we 
have  fought  three  wars  in  the  last  half  century. 

Last  week,  I  was  instrumental  in  placing  the  need  for  a  political 
dialogue  on  Burma  on  the  Forum's  agenda.   Our  support  for  the  Cohen- 
Feinstein-Chafee  Amendment  in  the  Senate  sent  another  clear  message  on 
Burma:   if  there  is  a  crackdown  against  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  or  large 
scale  repression  of  the  opposition,  the.  United  States  will  impose 
sanctions  and  seek  to  mobilize  international  support  to  do  the  same. 

This  Administration  has  given  the  highest  priority  to 
safeguarding  peace  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  the  last  fault  line  of  the 
Cold  War.   Building  on  the  close  contacts  between  President  Clinton 
and  President  Kim,  the  United  States  and  South  Korea  have  reinforced 
our  alliance  and  expanded  our  cooperation.   Thanks  to  the  Agreed 
Framework  we  concluded  in  October  1994,  North  Korea's  dangerous 
nuclear  program  is  frozen  and  on  the  road  to  the  scrap  heap.   Nuclear 
fuel  that  could  have  been  used  to  make  weapons  is  now  moving  into 
IAEA- safeguarded  storage. 
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At  our  urging,  our  friends  and  allies  from  South  Korea  to  the  EU 
have  lined  up  to  support  a  key  element  of  the  Framework,  the  Korean 
Peninsula  Energy  Development  Organization  (KEDO) .   For  the  world's 
most  powerful  nation  and  largest  economy,  our  1996  commitment  of  $25 
million  is  a  tiny  investment  compared  to  the  literally  billions  of 
dollars  in  contributions  that  South  Korea  and  Japan  alone  are  making, 
or  the  immeasurable  costs  of  a  conflict  in  Korea.   I  welcome  the 
Senate's  vote  last  week  to  restore  full  funding  for  KEDO,  and  I  urge 
the  conference  committee  to  do  likewise. 

In  this  hemisphere,  our  leadership  remains  vital  to  sustain 
remarkable  progress  toward  peace  and  democracy,  and  to  the  new 
cooperation  that  President  Clinton  has  spearheaded  through  the  Miami 
Summit  process.   Over  the  last  year,  American  diplomacy  has  played  a 
critical  role  in  stemming  a  coup  attempt  in  Paraguay  and  halting  a 
border  conflict  between  Ecuador  and  Peru.   In  Nicaragua,  our  support 
has  helped  prepare  for  elections  this  fall,  which  should  mark  the 
first  transition  from  one  freely-elected  government  to  another  this 
century. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Cuba's  deadly  assault  on  unarmed  civilian 
aircraft,  President  Clinton  acted  decisively.   We  won  the  UN  Security 
Council's  first  condemnation  of  Cuba.   The  President  signed  and  moved 
to  implement  the  Helms-Burton  Act.   And  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
President  and  I  will  be  working  hard  to  press  our  allies  and  friends 
to  join  with  us  in  isolating  Cuba's  dictatorship. 

In  Haiti,  President  Clinton's  firmness  and  patience  allowed 
American  troops  to  come  in  peace  and  leave  on  time.   While  many 
difficulties  remain,  security  and  human  rights  conditions  have 
improved  for  the  Haitian  people.   The  tragic  and  destabilizing  flow  of 
migrants  has  been  stemmed.   We  have  sent  a  powerful  message  that 
democracy  in  the  Americas  cannot  be  overturned  with  impunity. 
Continued  support  for  economic  reforms  and  development  is  essential  if 
Haiti  is  to  overcome  the  legacy  of  its  repressive  past  and  become  a 
stable  neighbor  that  can  give  its  citizens  decent  lives  at  home. 

Running  through  all  these  actions,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  commitment 
to  defend  democracy  and  human  rights.   From  Bosnia  to  Burma  to  Cuba, 
we  are  convinced  that  lasting  stability  can  best  be  assured  by 
governments  that  are  accountable  to  the  people  they  govern.   That  has 
been  and  will  remain  a  central  principle  of  our  foreign  policy. 

International  institutions  such  as  the  United  Nations  can  also  be 
a  critical  tool  to  advance  our  interests  --  including  our  interest  in 
peace  and  stability.   For  without  the  UN  and  its  peacekeeping 
capabilities,  we  would  be  left  with  just  two  alternatives  when  crises 
such  as  the  one  in  Haiti  arise:   sending  American  troops  or  doing 
nothing  at  all.   We  would  be  unable  to  maintain  sanctions  against 
rogue  states  and  to  prevent  them  from  acquiring  nuclear  weapons.   And 
we  would  not  have  the  means  to  care  for  millions  of  refugees  and  fight 
effectively  against  epidemic  diseases  such  as  smallpox  and  AIDS. 
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There  is  broad  agreement  that  the  UN  has  serious  problems.   And 
though  a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made,  it  is  still  seriously 
in  need  of  further  reform.   The  President  and  I  have  made  clear  that 
tangible  reform  is  essential  to  sustain  the  support  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  for  the  UN.   And  we  have  insisted  on  the  need 
for  a  new  Secretary-General.   At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
cannot  lead  effectively  on  these  issues  unless  we  meet  our  financial 
commitments  to  the  UN.   We  cannot  reform  and  retreat  at  the  same  time. 

Promoting  Open  Markets  and  Prosperity 

A  third  central  priority  for  President  Clinton  has  been  creating 
jobs  for  Americans  at  home  by  opening  markets  abroad.   I  believe  that 
the  President's  extraordinary  success  in  this  regard  will  stand  as  a 
lasting  legacy  of  his  Administration.   We  have  put  the  bottom  lines  of 
American  business  on  the  front  lines  of  American  diplomacy.   The  over 
200  trade  agreements  we  have  negotiated  over  the  last  three  years  have 
helped  our  exports  grow  by  34  percent  since  1993  and  created  1.6 
million  new  jobs.   By  passing  NAFTA,  concluding  the  GATT  Uruguay 
Round,  and  forging  the  Miami  Summit  commitment  to  achieve  free  and 
open  trade  in  our  hemisphere  by  2005  and  the  APEC  commitment  to  do  the 
same  in  the  Asia-Pacific  by  2020,  the  President  has  positioned  the 
United  States  to  become  an  even  more  dynamic  hub  of  the  global  economy 
in  the  twenty- first  century. 

I  used  my  meetings  in  Jakarta  last  week  to  lay  out  our  goals  for 
two  events  that  can  shape  our  trade  relations  and  create  jobs  for 
Americans  into  the  next  century.   At  the  APEC  Leaders  Meeting  in 
Manila  this  November,  we  will  move  forward  with  specific  commitments 
to  open  trade  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  and  find  new  ways  to  involve 
the  private  sector.   In  December,  we  will  use  the  first  ministerial 
meeting  of  the  World  Trade  Organization  in  Singapore  to  galvanize  our 
trade  partners  to  carry  out  their  Uruguay  Round  commitments  --  and  to 
complete  the  Round's  "unfinished  business"  in  telecommunications  and 
financial  services.   We  will  also  work  hard  to  set  the  WTO's 
priorities  for  the  early  21st  century  --  opening  new  sectors, 
increasing  the  transparency  of  government  procurement,  and  addressing 
the  relationship  between  trade  and  core  labor  standards. 

President  Clinton  has  recognized  that  our  economic  security  at 
home  depends  on  shaping  economic  forces  abroad.   That  is  why,  even  in 
the  face  of  considerable  opposition,  the  President  acted  to  support 
Mexico  at  its  time  of  grave  financial  crisis.   The  Mexican 
government's  announcement  last  week  that  it  would  repay  early   two- 
thirds  of  its  remaining  debt  to  the  U.S.  demonstrates  that  our 
strategy  worked.   The  Mexican  economy  is  beginning  to  recover  --  and 
U.S.  exports  to  Mexico  are  running  at  an  all-time  high. 

Facing  Global  Challenges 

Finally,  we  are  intensifying  our  efforts  to  confront  the 
transnational  security  challenges  we  face,  including  proliferation, 
terrorism,  international  crime  and  narcotics  and  damage  to  the 
environment.   These  threats  respect  no  border,  ocean  --or  committee 
jurisdiction.   They  must  be  fought  at  home  and  abroad. 
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As  a  young  republic,  the  United  States  was  first  forced  to  emerge 
from  isolation  to  combat  the  pirates  that  threatened  our  maritime 
trade.   Today's  pirates  launch  cowardly  bombing  attacks  and  sell  drugs 
to  our  children.   They  cannot  be  defeated  by  one  nation  alone.   But 
they  can  be  stopped  if  the  international  community  stands  united  and 
vigilant  --  and  the  United  States  leads  the  way. 

We  are  far  safer  today  from  armed  conflict  and  nuclear  war  than  we 
were  during  the  Cold  War.   But  as  recent  events  have  shown  us,  this  is 
not  a  time  when  we  can  take  our  security  and  our  freedom  for  granted. 
The  purpose  of  terrorism  is  to  strike  fear  into  open  societies;  it  can 
be  overcome  as  long  as  we  do  not  surrender  to  fear. 

From  the  start  of  our  Administration,  the  President  has 
identified  terrorism  as  one  of  the  primary  security  challenges  we  face 
in  the  post-Cold  War  world.   In  fact,  the  President  laid  out  a 
strategy  to  contain  state  sponsors  of  terrorism  in  early  1993 .   Since 
then,  our  nation  has  been  leading  the  world  in  the  fight  against 
terror.   We  have  had  some  successes,  but  clearly,  much  more  needs  to 
be  done . 

Yesterday  in  Paris,  Attorney  General  Reno  led  our  delegation  to  a 
P-8  Ministerial  Meeting  on  Terrorism,  where  we  pressed  for  practical 
steps  to  improve  international  cooperation  against  terror.   The 
meeting  adopted  a  U.S.  proposal  to  protect  mass  transportation  by, 
among  other  things,  setting  uniform  standards  for  bomb  detection, 
marking  and  tracing  explosives,  and  standardizing  passanger  and  cargo 
manifests.   We  also  agreed  to  negotiate  an  international  treaty  on 
terrorist  bombings.   Such  a  treaty  should  require  countries  to  share 
more  information  on  terrorist  bombing  suspects  and  making  it  certain 
they  will  be  tried  or  extradited  when  caught. 

With  Congress's  help,  the  United  States  has  already  taken  the 
lead  by  being  among  the  first  to  ratify  an  existing  series  of  ten 
anti- terrorism  conventions,  and  by  strengthening  our  network  of 
bilateral  extradition  treaties.   Our  efforts  have  paid  off,  with  the 
capture  and  trial  in  the  United  States  pf  all  the  World  Trade  Center 
bombing  suspects,  as  well  as  the  conviction  of  TWA  hijacker  Ali  Rizak. 
We  also,  of  course,  worked  together  to  create  the  Anti-Terrorism  Act 
of  1996,  and  to  put  into  place  provisions  making  it  easier  to  stop 
terrorist  fundraising  in  this  country. 

I  don't  think  anyone  has  worked  harder  than  I  have  to  isolate  the 
states  which  sponsor  these  heinous  crimes.   President  Clinton  has 
taken  unprecedented  steps  to  deny  Iran  the  resources  it  needs  to 
finance  its  support  for  terror.   We  will  continue  to  urge  our  European 
allies  to  abandon  their  unsuccessful  efforts  at  dialogue  and  join  us. 
We  will  continue  to  work  in  the  UN  Security  Council  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  sanctions  regime  against  Libya.   And  President  Clinton 
will  shortly  sign  the  Iran  and  Libya  Sanctions  Act. 

As  the  President  has  said,  we  want  to  work  with  the  Congress  in 
this  urgent  fight.   I  call  on  Congress  to  adopt  the  President's 
proposals  to  strengthen  our  domestic  counter-terrorism  efforts. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  strong  law  enforcement  and  intelligence  are 
critical  to  our  fight  against  terrorism.   But  we  will  not  defeat  this 
scourge  simply  by  being  prepared  at  home.   We  must  continue  to  support 
peace  in  places  like  the  Middle  East.   We  must  build  strong 
partnerships  with  other  nations  to  ensure  they  cooperate  with  us  while 
denying  support  to  lawbreakers  and  outlaw  regimes.   We  must  keep 
deadly  weapons  from  falling  into  the  wrong  hands.   In  short,  we  must 
continue  to  lead. 

This  Administration  has  pursued  a  far  reaching  agenda  to  stop  the 
spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the  gravest  potential  threat  to 
the  United  States  and  our  allies.   Last  year,  American  leadership 
helped  secure  the  unconditional  and  indefinite  extension  of  the 
Nuclear  Non-Prolif eration  Treaty.   Our  goal  of  concluding  a 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  this  year  is  within  reach.   Meetings  on 
the  draft  treaty  resumed  this  Monday  in  Geneva.   While  imperfect,  the 
text  of  the  treaty  as  it  now  stands  will  strengthen  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  the  world. 

The  State  Department  is  advancing  the  President's  strategy  to  put 
international  criminals  and  drug  traffickers  out  of  business.   We  are 
intensifying  international  cooperation  from  Mexico  to  Australia 
through  training  programs,  extradition  treaties  and  as.'sistance .   With 
Congress's  support,  we  will  step  up  our  crop  substitution  and  aerial 
eradication  programs  in  Latin  America,  and  our  efforts  against  heroin 
traffickers  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia.   We  have  stepped  up  the 
pressure  against  drug  traffickers  in  Colombia  and,  as  you  know,  we 
have  denied  a  visa  to  President  Samper. 

Our  Administration  is  also  working  to  protect  the  security  and 
well-being  of  American  citizens  by  putting  environmental  issues  where 
they  belong:   in  the  mainstream  of  American  diplomacy.   The 
environment  affects  our  national  interests  in  two  ways. 
Environmental  threats  transcend  borders  and  oceans  to  influence 
directly  the  health  and  prosperity  of  American  citizens.   Natural 
resource  issues  are  also  critical  to  political  and  economic  stability, 
and  to  pursuing  our  strategic  goals  around  the  world.   For  these 
reasons,  I  launched  an  initiative  this  spring  to  integrate 
environmental  issues  into  every  aspect  of  our  diplomacy. 

For  example,  we  are  making  greater  use  of  environmental 
initiatives  to  promote  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  democracy  in 
Central  Europe.   In  Ukraine,  our  assistance  is  helping  to  close  the 
Chernobyl  nuclear  power  plant,  which  still  poses  a  danger  to  the 
citizens  of  a  dozen  countries  and  drains  the  resources  needed  to  build 
a  secure  market  democracy.   In  Brazil,  USAID  programs  are  saving 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  rain  forest  containing  countless 
numbers  of  species  of  potential  importance  to  medicine  and  science. 
And  today,  the  House  votes  on  H.R.  2823  --  sound  legislation  to 
implement  a  successful  international  agreement  to  protect  dolphins  and 
marine  wildlife.   I  urge  you  to  support  this  bill. 
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As  a  result  of  discussions  on  climate  change  in  Geneva  two  weeks 
ago,  we  have  moved  to  promote  binding  targets  for  reduction  of 
greenhouse  gases.   We  are  making  sure  that  our  proposals  will  create 
flexible  procedures  that  do  not  impose  unreasonable  burdens  on 
American  business  --  or  consumers.   Indeed,  our  environmental  programs 
are  helping  American  companies  expand  their  already  commanding  share 
of  a  $400  billion  market  for  environmental  technology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  our  human  rights,  democracy  and 
development  programs  are  of  particular  interest  to  many  of  you  on  this 
committee.   They  are  a  clear-eyed  investment  in  helping  ensure  that 
more  nations  emerge  as  stable,  prosperous  democracies  and  fewer  fall 
victim  to  costly  humanitarian  crises.   They  are  the  proverbial  ounce 
of  prevention  in  a  world  where  the  "cure"  often  requires  sacrifices  in 
lives  as  well  as  money. 

This  kind  of  assistance  certainly  cannot  solve  every  problem.   It 
is  no  substitute  for  good  government  in  the  states  we  assist,  and  it 
cannot  make  up  for  failed  economic  policies.   But  we  have  learned  many 
lessons  in  the  last  few  decades  about  what  works  and  what  does  not, 
and  we  are  applying  them  well. 

Our  assistance  programs  are  helping  ease  the  burden  that  rapid 
population  growth  places  on  economic  growth  and  the  health  of  the 
global  environment.   They  are  strengthening  accountable  governments 
that  respect  human  rights.   By  enforcing  our  trade  laws,  we  have 
gained  commitments  from  Guatemala  and  Pakistan  this  year  to  improve 
enforcement  of  labor  standards  for  children  and  adults  --  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  a  recent  mission  to  Guatemala  was  able  to  document 
significant  progress.   And  they  are  helping  build  democracies  in 
regions  like  southern  Africa,  which  boasted  only  one  democracy  just 
seven  years  ago.   Today  ten  countries  from  South  Africa  to  Malawi  are 
successfully  making  this  difficult  transition. 

Conclusion 

There  is  much  more  work  to  be  done^  Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  the 
areas  I  have  mentioned  today.   We  have  a  solid  record  upon  which  to 
build,  and  a  sound  structure  for  moving  forward. 

The  President  and  I  will  continue  to  do  our  part  to  sustain 
American  leadership  in  the  world.   And  let  me  assure  you  that  we  will 
continue  to  work  with  you  and  the  full  Congress  as  you  do  your  part. 
As  I  have  said  many  times  before,  our  leadership  cannot  be  maintained 
on  the  cheap.   We  need  the  resources  to  support  our  people  and  our 
posts.   We  need  to  sustain  concrete  support  for  democracy  and 
development.   We  need  to  let  our  allies  and  adversaries  know  that  the 
United  States  will  do  what  it  must  to  meet  its  commitments  and  to 
protect  its  interests. 
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If  we  do,  then  as  the  President  has  said,  "We  can  enter  the  21st 
century  with  a  military  whose  fighting  edge  is  sharper  than  ever;  with 
a  peaceful,  undivided  Europe  and  stable,  prosperous  Asia;  with  fewer 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  world's  arsenals  and  tough  new  agreements  to 
control  chemical  and  biological  weapons;  with  terrorists,  organized 
criminals,  and  drug  traffickers  on  the  run;  with  more  barriers  to 
American  products  coming  down;  with  more  people  than  ever  living  with 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  democracy." 

The  President  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  this  Committee 
and  this  Congress  in  pursuit  of  the  goals  I  know  we  share. 
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Taken  Questions  from  the  Secretary's  Testimony 

Before  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 

on  July  31,  1996 


TERRORIST  ATTACKS 


1.   Mr.  Secretary,  why  do  you  think  we  are  suffering  more  from 
spectacular  acts  of  international  terrorism  than  we  were  four 
years  ago? 


Answer 

The  number  and  type  of  terrorist  attacks  tends  to  ebb  and 
flow,  and  there  is  no  clear  pattern  of  more  spectacular  attacks 
today  than  in  the  past.   There  were  "spectacular,"  mass  casualty 
attacks  in  the  late  1980' s,  for  example,  the  bombings  of  Pan  Am 
flight  103  in  1988  and  UTA  flight  772  in  1989  that  were  traced 
to  Libyan  agents.   In  1991  during  Operation  Desert  Storm,  there 
were  large  numbers  of  minor  incidents,  but  some  potentially 
"spectacular"  major  attacks  were  averted,  including  attempts  by 
Iraqi-backed  terrorists  to  blow  up  the  USIS  building  in  Manila 
and  the  U.S.  Ambassador's  residence  in  Jakarta.   In  March  of 
1992,  other  terrorists  succeeded  in  staging  a  massive  bombing 
of  the  Israeli  Embassy  in  Buenos  Aires.   The  bombings  of  the 
World  Trade  Center,  and  the  Jewish  Cultural  Center  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  1994  and  the  Oklahoma  City  federal  office  building  in 
1995,  and  the  Al-Khobar  bombing  in  Saudi  Arabia  in  1996, 
continued  such  large-scale  attacks.   We  do  not  yet  know  the 
cause  of  the  TWA  800  disaster. 

The  infliction  of  mass  casualties,  particularly 
indiscriminate,  has  been  a  long-term  trend,  and  the  use  of 
larger  and  more  lethal  bombs,  seems  to  be  growing.   Reasons  for 
this  phenomenon  include  the  growth  of  religious  fanaticism  as  a 
motive  for  terrorism,  and  greater  access  to  information  and 
technology  about  bomb  making. 
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FUNDRAISING 

2.   The  Paris  anti-terrorism  conference  called  for  measures  to 
dry  up  the  sources  of  funding  for  terrorist  groups,  including 
charities  and  religious  organizations  that  act  as  fronts  for 
such  groups.   What  new  legislation,  if  any,  needs  to  be  passed 
to  help  the  U.S.  do  this?   I  note  that  the  anti-terrorism  bill 
enacted  this  year  made  it  illegal  to  donate  money  to  a 
terrorist  group. 


Answer 

The  Administration  is  not  proposing  new  anti-fundraising 
for  terrorist  groups  legislation  at  this  point.   Sections  302 
and  303  of  the  Anti-Terrorism  and  Effective  Death  Penalty  Act 
of  1996  make  it  illegal  for  persons  in  the  United  States  to 
provide  funds  or  other  material  support  to  foreign  terrorist 
organizations  designated  as  such  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Section  321  and  the  regulations  issued  to  implement  it  prohibit 
certain  financial  transactions  with  terrorist  supporting 
states.   These  provisions  enhance  our  ability  to  prevent  such 
fundraising  and  we  intend  to  use  this  authority  aggressively. 

Meanwhile  we  have  been  urging  other  countries  to  also 
strengthen  their  laws  and  regulations  to  curb  terrorism  fund 
raising.   The  G7/P8  Ministerial  meeting  in  Paris  endorsed  this 
effort  and  called  on  all  states  to  counteract,  through 
appropriate  domestic  measures,  the  financing  of  terrorists  and 
terrorist  organizations.   State  Department  and  Justice 
Department  officials  also  have  provided  briefings  on  the  U.S. 
laws  to  officials  of  other  countries  who  are  considering  ways 
of  revising  their  legislation  and  regulations. 
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INTELLIGENCE  SHARING 


3.   Will  we  and  our  allies  share  intelligence  on  who  is  helping 
fund  terrorist  groups  and  cooperate  in  intercepting  that  money? 


Answer 

Wg  have  for  many  years  cooperated  in  sharing  information 
with  our  allies  on  terrorist  groups  and  individual  terrorists. 
There  has  been  a  very  beneficial  sharing  of  information  and  we 
received  some  very  useful  information  from  a  variety  of 
countries.   The  information  included  not  only  intelligence 
about  the  possible  movements  and  plans  of  terrorists  but  also 
their  methods  of  operation.   As  terrorists  have  increasingly 
resorted  to  the  use  of  front  companies  or  other  methods  for 
raising  and  transfering  funds,  we  also  have  shared  information 
on  that  aspect  of  their  activities. 
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INTERCEPTING  FUNDS 


4.   Will  our  intelligence  agencies  have  the  power  and  the 
authority  to  engage  in  covert  actions  to  intercept  and  divert 
money  being  funnelled  to  international  terrorist  groups? 


Answer 

We  give  a  high  priority  to  efforts  to  detect  and  prevent 
funds  from  going  to  international  terrorist  groups,  using  all 
existing  legal  authorities  as  shown  in  the  initiation  of  the 
legislation  prohibiting  the  furnishing  of  funds  and  other  forms 
of  material  support  to  foreign  terrorist  organizations  and 
individual  terrorists.   We  also  work  with  other  countries  to 
curb  the  flow  of  money  to  terrorist  groups.   The  intelligence 
agencies  could  best  comment  regarding  their  specific 
intelligence  authorities  and  capabilities. 
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STATE  SPONSORS 

5.   Why  did  the  anti-terrorism  conference's  recommendations 
contain  absolutely  n©  mention  of  actions  --  economic,  military, 
diplomatic,  or  other  —  against  the  state  sponsors  of  terrorism? 


Answer 

We  have  held  continuing  and  detailed  discussions  over  the 
years  with  our  G-7/P-8  partners,  both  collectively  and 
bilaterally,  concerning  the  need  for  a  wide  range  of  actions 
against  state  sponsors  of  terrorism.   These  discussions  are 
continuing,  and  our  G-7/P-8  partners  clearly  understand  US 
views  despite  the  disagrements  over  sanctions  against  terrorist 
supporting  states.   The  recent  talks  in  Paris,  therefore  were 
intended  to  focus  on  action  plans  and  practical  steps  for  which 
a  consensus  could  be  reached  on  dealing  with  terrorists, 
irrespective  of  whether  the  terrorists  were  state  supported  or 
not.   The  Paris  Ministerial  meeting  approved  25  Specific  steps, 
such  as  calling  on  all  states  to  expand  the  training  of 
personnel  to  deal  with  radioactive,  biological  and  chemical 
threats,  tighten  controls  over  explosives  to  prevent  their  use 
for  terrorist  attacks,  and  consider  ways  of  strengthening  their 
domestic  measures  against  the  flow  of  funds  to  terrorists.   The 
focus  of  the  P-8  conference  and  agenda  in  no  way  detracted  from 
our  efforts  to  combat  state-sponsored  terrorism. 
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DIPLOMATIC  EFFORTS 


6.  What  new  diplomatic  efforts  are  needed  in  order  to  convince 
the  other  industrialized  nations  to  place  economic  sanctions  on 
the  state  sponsors  of  terrorism? 


Answer 

The  United  States  has  worked  intensively  to  persuade  our 
allies  to  join  in  tougher  economic  sanctions  against  state 
sponsors.   However,  there  are  strong  differences  in  views 
between  us  and  even  some  of  our  closest  allies  on  economic 
sanctions.   We  have  shared  with  our  allies  information  on  the 
terrorist  activities  of  the  state  sponsors  of  terrorism, 
through  diplomatic  and  other  channels.   In  some  cases,  while 
they  do  not  seriously  dispute  our  information,  they  contend 
that  other  approaches  than  economic  sanctions,  such  as  a 
"critical  dialogue,"  are  more  likely  to  influence  the  behavior 
of  terrorist-supporting  countries.   We  disagree  and  will 
continue  to  press  them. 
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Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to 

Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  31,  1996 


Q:   I  am  deeply  concerned  about  a  recent  statement  made  by 
State  Department  Spokesman  Nicholas  Burns  to  the  effect  of,  "I 
don't  think  we've  ever  said  that  secularism  is  something  that 
we  feel  must  continue  for  us  to  have  a  relationship  with 
Turkey. "   I  would  hope  you  would  say  right  now  that  a  secular 
government  in  Turkey  is  much  more  in  keeping  with  the  United 
States'  interests  in  the  Near  East  than  an  Islamic  government. 


A:   You  are  correct  in  saying  that  Turkey's  secularism  has 
indeed  been  an  important  factor  in  our  bilateral  relations  and 
in  our  regional  cooperation.   We  have  so  stated  many  times. 
Turkey's  membership  in  NATO,  its  cooperation  with  us  in  efforts 
ranging  from  peacekeeping  in  Korea  to  combatting  'terrorism  to 
furthering  Middle  East  peace,  its  western  orientation,  and  its 
fast-growing  market  economy  --  all  owe  much  to  the  country's 
secularism. 

The  current  democratically  elected  government  of  Turkey  is  a 
coalition  in  which  Prime  Minister  Erbakan's  Islamist  Welfare 
Party  shares  power  with  Tansu  Ciller's  center- right  and 
secularist  True  Path  Party.   Although  Mr.  Erbakan  does  espouse 
as  part  of  his  political  platform  the  creation  of  a  Muslim 
state,  he  has  also  made  clear  that  he  is  not  now  seeking  to 
change  the  country's  form  of  government. 

Looking  at  the  picture  as  a  whole,  Turkey  remains  a  secular 
government;  secularism  is  enshrined  in  the  Turkish 
Constitution,  and  it  enjoys  the  support  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  population  as  well  as  the  Turkish  military. 

Even  though  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  nonsecular  government  in 
Turkey,  Mr.  Burns'  remark  was  correct.   Turkey  is  too  important 
to  be  ignored  by  the  U.S.,  no  matter  what  its  form  of 
government . 
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Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to 

Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  31,  1996 

Q:   I  know  the  Turkish  Parliament  just  voted  to  extend 
Operation  Provide  Comfort  through  December  31.   Is  it  true  that 
the  United  States  has  agreed  to  reduce  the  number  of 
overflights  and  increase  the  Turkish  involvement  at  the 
military  outpost  in  Iraq?   Does  the  Turkish  government  want  the 
allied  military  base  moved  from  Iraq  to  Turkey? 

A:   The  U.S.  continues  to  play  a  leading  role  in  Operation 
Provide  Comfort  (OPC) ,  which  was  established  as  part  of  our 
efforts  to  ensure  respect  for  UNSCR  688,  maintain  no- fly  zones 
over  areas  of  Iraq  vulnerable  to  Saddam's  aggression,  and  help 
reduce  Iraq's  ability  to  threaten  regional  stability. 

As  you  note,  the  current  mandate  for  OPC  was  extended  by  the 
Turkish  Parliament  through  December  31. 

OPC  also  includes  military  and  humanitarian  relief  components 
on  the  ground  in  northern  Iraq.   This  is  a  coalition  effort  in 
which  Turkey  plays  not  only  host  for  part  of  the  forces 
involved,  but  contributes  significantly  to  operations. 

The  Government  of  Turkey  has  expressed  its  interest  in  moving 
the  coalition's  command  center  from  Zakho,  but  we  have  not 
agreed  to  any  change.   As  part  of  our  consultations  within  the 
coalition,  we  have  discussed  with  Turkey  various  operational 
issues  with  an  eye  to  making  OPC  more  effective,  including 
various  permutations  of  flight  schedules  and  the  addition  of 
more  Turkish  personnel.   These  are  a  part  of  the  day-to-day 
discourse  between  the  coalition  forces. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to 

Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  31,  1996 

Q:   Earlier  this  month,  former  Assistant  Secretary  Holbrooke 
went  to  Belgrade  to  pressure  President  Milosevic  to  oust  the 
Bosnian  Serb  leader  Karadzic  from  power.   Karadzic  reportedly 
sent  a  letter  to  Milosevic  stating  that  he  would  completely 
step  down  and  cease  exercising  power  in  Republika  Srpska.   Have 
we  seen  any  evidence  that  Karadzic  is  living  up  to  his 
commitment?   Will  we  be  satisfied  if  Karadzic  simply  steps  out 
of  his  role  as  "President  of  Srpska"? 


A:   This  Administration's  policy  with  respect  to  indicted  war 
criminals  such  as  Karadzic  has  been  clear:  they  must  be  brought 
to  justice  before  the  war  crimes  tribunal  in  The  Hague.   We 
stepped  up  our  diplomatic  efforts  to  effect  the  removal  from 
office  and  departure  of  Karadzic  in  particular,  because  of  the 
threat  his  continued  presence  represented  to  the  Dayton  peace 
in  advance  of  September  14  elections. 

Richard  Holbrooke's  recent  mission  to  the  Balkans  secured 
an  agreement  from  the  Pale  leadership  to  remove  Karadzic  from 
public  office,  public  view,  and  from  the  leadership  of  his  SDS 
party.   This  represents  a  significant  step  toward  our  ultimate 
goal  of  removing  him  from  Bosnia  and  having  him  stand  trial  for 
war  crimes  in  The  Hague.   That  said,  we  made  it  clear  to 
Milosevic  and  to  the  Bosnian  Serbs  at  the  time  that  this 
measure  did  not  release  them  from  their  obligation  to  deliver 
Karadzic  for  trial,  and  that  we  would  continue  to  press  for 
that  outcome. 

In  general,  Karadzic  and  the  Bosnian  Serb  leadership  appear 
to  be  substantially  complying  with  the  July  19  agreement.   We 
are  continuing  to  monitor  the  situation  and  will  raise  any 
possible  violations  of  the  agreement  with  the  Bosnian  Serb 
leadership.   Further,  we  will  continue  to  exert  maximum 
pressure  on  both  Belgrade  and  Pale  to  ensure  that  Karadzic, 
Mladic,  and  all  other  indicted  war  criminals  no  longer  hold 
positions  of  power  and  influence  and  that  they  ultimately  face 
trial  in  The  Hague. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to 

Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  31,  1996 

Question  #10 

Q:   Qur  committee  staff  has  been  told  by  an  Administration 
official  that  the  border  between  Croatia  and  the  Croat  portion 
of  the  Bosnian-Croat  Federation  had  in  effect  been  erased.   Is 
preventing  the  absorption  of  the  Croat  portion  of  the 
Bosnian-Croat  Federation  into  Croatia  still  a  priority  for  the 
Administration?   How  do  you  plan  to  prevent  Croatia  from  taking 
over  the  Croat  dominated  part  of  Bosnia?   Will  the  Europeans 
condition  cooperation  with  and  assistance  to  Croatia  on  a 
policy  of  not  having  Croatia  absorb,  de  facto,  part  of  Bosnia? 


A:   The  Dayton  Peace  Accords  and  our  continuing  intensive 
efforts  in  Bosnia  are  based  on  preserving  the  territorial 
integrity  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.   The  Croatian .Government 
has  recognized  the  sovereign  state  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego^'ina  in 
its  current  borders  and  has  repeatedly  expressed  its  support 
for  the  Federation  as  a  constituent  part  of  that  state. 
■Croatian  President  Tudjman  has  said  that,  for  Bosnian  Croats, 
there  is  no  alternative  to  the  Federation.   The  Government  of 
Croatia  has  also  been  helpful  in  resolving  difficult  Federation 
issues,  most  recently  the  election  in  Mostar  and  the 
dissolution  of  Herceg-Bosna .   This  again  indicates  to  us  their 
support  for  the  Federation. 

Croatia  has  made  it  clear  that  it  views  itself  as  a 
European  nation  and  aspires  to  membership  in  the  European 
Union,  NATQ  and  other  western  institutions.   We  have 
underscored  to  Croatia  that  full  cooperation  in  implementation 
of  the  Dayton  Accords,  including  acceptance  and  defense  of  the 
territorial  integrity  of  a  united  Bosnia,  is  a  precondition  of 
Croatia's  acceptance  in  the  western  community.   The  recent 
normalization  of  relations  between  Croatia  and  Serbia  includes 
mutual  recognition  of  current  territorial  boundaries,  again 
indicating  the  acceptance,  by  Croatia,  of  its  current  borders. 

The  best  assurance  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  is  the  successful  creation  of  functioning 
governmental  institutions  at  the  National  and  Federation  levels 
as  foreseen  in  the  Dayton  agreements.   We  are  actively  engaged, 
along  with  our  international  partners,  in  making  this  a 
reality . 

The  European  nations  fully  support  our  policy  and  are 
working  closely  with  us  to  implement  the  Dayton  Agreements.   We 
are  confident  that  they  would  strongly  resist  any  efforts  to 
undermine  the  basis  of  those  agreements. 
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Taken  Question  from  the  Secretary's  Testimony 

Before  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 

on  July  31,  1996 


Question: 

11.   Is  it  likely  that  Russia  will  cancel  its  contract  to  sell 
nuclear  reactors  to  Iran  at  any  time  in  the  near  future? 


Answer: 

After  several  years  of  discussions,  Russia  and  Iran  signed  a 
contract  in  January  1995  for  Russia  to  complete  construction  of 
the  first  of  two  partially  built  German  nuclear  power  reactors  at 
Bushehr.   Work  at  the  reactor  site  began  in  December  1995. 

The  U.S.  has  had  an  ongoing  dialogue  with  the  Russians  at  the 
highest  levels  to  express  our  opposition  to  this  cooperation  based 
upon  our  concerns  over  its  potential  to  proliferate  nuclear 
technology.   Russian  leadership  clearly  understands  our  views  and 
is  not  insensitive  to  the  proliferation  potential  of  nuclear 
cooperation  with  Iran.   In  fact,  Russia  has  stated  it  will  not 
provide  uranium  enrichment  or  reprocessing  capabilities  to  Iran. 

Financial  difficulties  have  and  will  likely  continue  to  plague  the 
Bushehr  project.   While  in  the  near  term  we  do  not  have 
indications  of  outright  cancellation  of  the  contract,  we  believe 
in  the  longer  term  our  ongoing  dialogue,  together  with  continuing 
technical  and  financial  problems,  have  the  potential  to  lead  the 
Russians  to  reassess  their  continuation  of  this  project. 
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Taken  Question  from  the  Secretary's  Testimony 

Before  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 

on  July  31,  1996 


Question: 

12 .   What  is  the  Administration  doing  now  to  persuade  Russia  to 
end  this  sale? 


Answer: 

The  Administration  has  actively  and  at  very  high  levels  sought  to 
dissuade  Russia  from  proceeding  with  this  sale.   We  have  been 
engaged  for  some  time  in  a  multilevel  dialogue,  including  through 
the  Gore -Chernomyrdin  channel,  with  the  Russians  on  their  nuclear 
cooperation  with  Iran  and  has  given  this  issue  top  priority  on  the 
bilateral  agenda. 

Most  recently,  the  Vice  President  expressed  our  concerns  directly 
with  the  Russian  Prime  Minister  during  the  Vice  President's  visit 
to  Moscow  in  July  for  the  seventh  session  of  the  Gore -Chernomyrdin 
Commission  (GCC) . 

The  Vice  President  strongly  reiterated  our  position  that  no  form 
of  nuclear  cooperation  should  be  pursued  with  Iran  since  any  such 
cooperation  will  contribute  over  time  to  a  nuclear-armed  Iran. 
This  would  represent  a  major  threat  not  only  to  U.S.  security 
interests  and  global  stability,  but  also  to  Russian  security 
interests  as  well. 

The  Russians  are  not  insensitive  to  the  proliferation  aspects  of 
nuclear  cooperation  with  Iran,  and  we  believe  our  dialogue  has 
been  beneficial  in  reducing  the  scope  and  pace  of  this  cooperation. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  given  Tehran's  nuclear  ambitions,  any 
nuclear  cooperation  with  Iran  is  a  bad  idea.  We  will  continue  to 
make  that  point  strongly  to  the  Russians. 
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Taken  Question  from  the  Secretary's  Testimony 

Before  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 

on  July  31,  1996 


Question : 

13 .   Is  Russia  intent  on  continuing  its  efforts  to  finance 
construction  of  a  Soviet-design  nuclear  reactor  in  Cuba? 


Answer: 

Russia  stopped  construction  at  the  Juragua  Nuclear  power  plant 
in  Cuba  in  September  1992,  because  Cuba  could  not  meet  new 
financial  terms  set  by  the  Russians.   We  have  seen  no  credible 
information  that  Russia  is  able  to  finance  completion  of  the 
reactors  at  this  time. 

In  November  1992,  Cuba  and  Russia  agreed  to  resume  construction 
on  the  condition  that  a  third  partner  be  found  to.  supply  the 
instrumentation  and  control  equipment  and  help  finance  the 
project . 

In  1993,  Russia  extended  a  $30  million  credit  line  to  Cuba  for 
the  moth-balling  of  the  plant.   That  credit  was  extended 
through  1996. 

We  have  no  confirmation  that  any  third  party  has  committed  to 
participating  in  the  project,  nor  do  we  have  any  information 
that  Russia  has  extended  additional  funds  to  complete  the 
project . 

We  will  continue  to  follow  this  issue  closely. 
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Taken  Question  from  the  Secretary's  Testimony 

Before  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 

on  July  31,  1996 


Question: 

14 .   What  is  the  Administration  doing  to  persuade  Russia  to 
cancel  that  project? 


Answer: 

The  Administration  is  opposed  to  completion  of  the  Juragua 
plant  due  to  safety  concerns.   We  are  also  concerned  that  Cuba 
has  not  undertaken  a  legally-binding  nonproliferation 
commitment,  including  a  commitment  to  accept  IAEA  safeguards  on 
all  present  and  future  nuclear  facilities.   Havana  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  in  March  1995,  but  still  must  ratify  it 
and  negotiate  a  bilateral  safeguards  agreement  with  the  IAEA. 

We  have  repeatedly  relayed  our  concerns  to  the  Russian 
government  and  asked  that  Russia  not  participate  in  completing 
the  plant . 

The  Cuban  Liberty  and  Democratic  Solidarity  (LIBERTAD)  Act  of 
1996  (Helms-Burton)  also  contains  provisions  requiring  the  U.S. 
to  cut  assistance  to  Russia  by  the  amount  Russia  provides  after 
March  12,  1996  in  payments  destined  to  help  complete  Juragua. 
We  have  consulted  on  several  occasions  with  the  Russian 
government  on  this  and  other  provisions  of  Helms-Burton. 
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Taken  Question  from  the  Secretary's  Testimony 

Before  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 

on  July  31,  1996 


Question: 

#15.   What  is  the  United  States  doing  to  support  Ukraine  in  its 
bilateral  negotiations  to  obtain  full  and  final  recognition  of 
its  sovreignty  and  territorial  integrity  from  Russia? 

Answer: 

The  United  States  has  recognized  Ukraine  as  an  independent 
state  and  fully  supports  its  efforts  to  develop  into  a 
prosperous,  stable  democratic  state.   Russia  has  also 
recognized  Ukrainian  independence  and  has  established  full 
diplomatic  relations  with  Ukraine.   In  its  commitment  to  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  and  other  international  agreements,  Russia 
has  pledged  to  respect  the  independence,  sovreignty  and 
territorial  integrity  of  other  states,  including  Ukraine.   The 
two  countries  have  agreed  to  begin  talks  this  fall  (in  formal 
demarcation  of  their  common  border. 
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Taken  Question  from  the  Secretary's  Testimony 

Before  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 

on  July  31,  1996 


Question  16:   What  is  Russia's  view  of  NATO  expansion  into 
Eastern  Europe  at  this  point? 


Answer: 


Russia  has  stated  that  it  opposes  extending  NATO  membership  to 
countries  of  central  Europe.   Russia  also  has  highlighted  its 
concern  about  the  possible  stationing  of  NATO  forces  and 
nuclear  forces  in  new  member  countries.   We  have  underscored 
the  Alliance's  belief  that  there  is  no  a  priori  requirement  for 
stationing  nuclear  or  conventional  forces  on  new  members' 
territory.   In  light  of  both  the  current  international 
environment  and  the  potential  threats  facing  the , Alliance, 
NATO's  current  nuclear  posture  will  for  the  foreseeable  future 
continue  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  enlarged  Alliance. 

We  have  emphasized  to  the  Russian  government  that  NATO 
enlargement  is  one  element  of  a  transparent  process  aimed  at 
the  creation  of  an  integrated  Europe  and  a  comprehensive 
security  architecture  which  transcends  the  dividing  lines  of 
the  past.   NATO  enlargement  is  not  aimed  at  any  particular 
country. 

NATO-Russian  cooperation  has  proceeded  apace  under  the 
government  of  President  Yeltsin,  despite  Russian  wariness  of 
NATO  and  its  commitment  to  accept  new  members.   Most 
significantly,  Russia  and  NATO  are  cooperating  in  the 
implementation  of  the  Dayton  peace  agreement  in  Bosnia. 
Cooperation  on  the  ground  between  American  and  Russian  forces 
has  been  excellent  and  has  created  an  important  example  of 
successful  post-Cold  War  cooperation  and  the  basis  for  a  strong 
NATO-Russia  partnership. 
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Taken  Question  from  the  Secretary's  Testimony 

Before  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 

on  July  31,  1996 


Question  17:   Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  Russian 
government's  views  on  this  since  the  appointment  of  retired 
General  Aleksandr  Lebed  to  be  head  of  Yeltsin's  National 
Security  Council? 


The  Russian  Government  has  voiced  significant  concerns  about 
NATO  enlargement,  but  its  position  on  the  issue  has  not  changed 
since  Aleksandr  Lebed  became  National  Security  Adviser  on  June 
17.   Lebed  has  made  several  public  remarks  on  NATO  enlargement 
both  before  and  after  he  assumed  his  current  office.   On  July 
9,  1996,  Lebed  said  that  he  was  "not  at  all  enthusiastic  at  the 
prospect  of  NATO  coming  closer  to  Russian  frontiers,  not 
because  I  regard  the  NATO  countries  as  potential  enemies,  but 
because  the  enlargement  in  question  is  indicative  of  a  mindset 
bound  up  with  confrontation  and  with  the  past."   On  July  27, 
1996,  he  said  "it  would  be  wiser  to  decide  the  system  of 
European  security  not  through  NATO  enlargement  but  through 
talks  that  may  aim  at  concluding  a  treaty  between  NATO  and 
Russia."   In  a  July  25,  1996  interview  with  the  "Financial 
Times,"  Lebed  said  that  NATO  enlargement  would  be  unnecessary 
but  that  it  did  not  pose  a  security  threat  to  Russia.   "This 
mighty  NATO  fist  is  being  developed  to  battle  the  air, "  said 
Lebed. 
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Taken  Question  from  the  Secretary' s  Testimony 

Before  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 

on  July  31,  1996 


Question  19:   Is  there  any  evidence  that  Russia  intends  to 
expand  its  arms  sales  to  Iran,  despite  the  September  1994 
commitment  by  President  Yeltsin  to  end  such  existing  sales  to 
Iran  by  1999? 


Answer; 


We  have  received  various  press  and  other  reports  indicating 
that  elements  in  Russia  may  be  pressing  for  exports  that  would 
be  inconsistent  with  President  Yeltsin's  pledge  to  President 
Clinton  at  the  September  1994  summit  in  Washington.   At  that 
time.  President  Yeltsin  said  that  Russia  would  npt  sign  any  new 
arms  contracts  with  Iran.   The  details  of  the  commitment, 
including  the  pledge  to  close  out  existing  contracts  soon,  were 
worked  out  by  Vice  President  Gore  and  Prime  Minister 
Chernomyrdin  in  June  1995.   We  reviewed  these  reports  closely 
and  have  raised  our  concerns  with  senior  levels  of  the  Russian 
government,  who  reaffirmed  Russia's  intention  to  continue 
adhering  to  President  Yeltsin's  pledge.   We  consider  such 
adherence  essential.   We  will  continue  to  monitor  the  situation 
closely. 
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QUESTION  FOR  THE  RECORD 

SUBMITTED  TO  SECRETARY  WARREN  CHRISTOPHER 

HOUSE  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

JULY  31.  19  9  6 

Q:   Mr.  Secretary,  it  has  been  suggested  by  former  Assistant 
Secretary  Holbrooke  and  others  in  the  Administration  that  1996 
would  be  "the  year  of  Cyprus,"  meaning  that  this  year  would  see 
the  U.S.  undertake  a  diplomatic  initiative  aimed  at  resolving 
the  long-standing  dispute  in  Cyprus.   What  can  you  tell  us 
about  the  recent  visit  to  the  region  by  Ambassador  Albright  and 
Special  Presidential  Envoy  Beattie?   Will  we  see  the  U.S. 
sponsor  an  initiative  aimed  at  the  Cyprus  problem? 

A:   Earlier  this  year,  when  we  had  hoped  to  launch  a  major  push 
on  Cyprus,  a  variety  of  complications  intervened.   These 
included  Greek-Turkish  tensions  arising  from  the  Imia-Kardak 
crisis  and  the  unsettled  political  situations  in  Ankara  and 
Athens.   We  also  had  to  take  into  account  Rauf  Denktash's 
recovery  from  his  March  3  heart  attack  and  the  carfipaign  for  the 
May  26  Cypriot  parliamentary  elections.   Nonetheless, 
throughout  this  period,  we  used  the  time  to  prepare  the 
groundwork  for  an  initiative.   The  President  underscored  our 
interest  in  achieving  progress  on  Cyprus  with  Turkish  President 
Demirel,  Greek  Prime  Minister  Simitis,  Greek  President 
Stephanopoulos  and,  of  course,  with  Cypriot  President  Clerides 
in  June.   We  also  regularly  engaged  other  senior-level  regional 
officials  in  Washington  and  in  the  field. 

President  Clinton  dispatched  U.N.  Ambassador  Albright  and 
Special  Presidential  Emissary  Beattie  to  Greece,  Cyprus  and 
Turkey  in  late  July  to  explore  opportunities  to  bring  the 
parties  together  in  order  to  achieve  a  comprehensive 
settlement.   Given  both  parties'  concern  with  security  matters, 
they  focussed  on  security  in  their  discussions. 

During  their  trip.  Ambassador  Albright  and  Mr.  Beattie  proposed 
that  the  military  commanders  on  Cyprus  meet  to  discuss 
practical  steps  to  reduce  tensions  along  the  UN  Buffer  Zone  and 
pursued  other  measures  to  increase  stability.   Unfortunately, 
the  commanders*  meeting  has  not  yet  occurred  owing  to 
differences  between  the  parties  over  participation.   We  believe 
the  tragic  events  on  Cyprus  of  August  II  and  14  underscored  the 
urgent  need  to  reduce  the  potential  for  violence  along  the 
Buffer  Zone.   We  will,  therefore,  continue  to  press  for  the 
commanders'  meeting,  although  upcoming  elections  on  Greece  may 
affect  public  moves  on  Cyprus  in  the  short-term. 

Ambassador  Albright's  and  Mr.  Beattie's  meetings  in  the  three 
countries  confirmed  that  U.S.  efforts  should  continue.   We 
believe  a  solution  must  be  found  to  this  vexing  problem  and 
will  maintain  our  support  for  a  comprehensive  settlement.   Our 
commitment  to  engage  on  Cyprus  should  continue  for  as  long  as 
our  efforts  can  be  helpful. 
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Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to 

Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  31,  1996 

Q:   What  is  the  status  of  the  dispute  between  Turkey  and  Greece 
concerning  sovereignty  over  the  Imia  islet  and  other  disputed 
islands  in  the  Aegean  and  Eastern  Mediterranean?   How  do  you 
assess  the  willingness  of  the  new  Turkish  Prime  Minister  to 
engage  in  a  serious  effort  to  resolve  these  disputes  with 
Greece? 

A:   We  remain  very  concerned  about  the  situation  in  the 
Aegean.   The  situation  has  remained  tense  since  last  January's 
Greek  Turkish  confrontation  over  Imia/Kardak. 

It  remains  a  fundamental  goal  of  U.S.  policy  to  try  to  reduce 
this  tension,  which  serves  no  one's  interests.   We  have 
encouraged  both  countries  to  exercise  caution  in  their  military 
activities  in  this  sensitive  region,  and  to  take  whatever  steps 
are  possible  to  reduce  tensions. 

We  have  not  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  Erbakan 
government's  willingness  to  resolve  Turkey's  disputes  with 
Greece.   The  coalition's  protocol  calls  for  peaceful  resolution 
of  disputes,  and  we  note  that  both  Turkey  and  Greece  have 
observed  their  agreement  not  to  hold  military  exercises  in  July 
and  August . 

We  continue  to  call  on  Greece  and  Turkey  to  resolve  their 
disagreements  by  peaceful  means,  without  force  or  threat  of 
force. 
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Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to 

Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  31,  1996 

Patriarchate 

Q:   Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  may  know,  the  security  of  the  person 
and  property  of  the  Patriarch  in  Istanbul,  his  All  Holiness 
Bartholomew,  is  of  concern  to  many  of  us  in  the  Congress. 
What  can  you  tell  us  about  efforts  to  address  these  concerns, 
and,  in  particular,  has  Turkey  given  serious  consideration  to 
allowing  the  Halki  Theological  Seminary  to  reopen. 

A:   The  Department  shares  your  interest  in  the  Patriarch's 
continued  safety.   We  are  concerned  that  ethnic  tensions  in 
Greece  and  Turkey  retain  the  potential  to  spark  conflict  and 
violence,  as  the  lamentable  attacks  on  Turkish  residents  and 
consulates  in  Thrace  and  the  deplorable  killings  in  Cyprus  have 
illustrated. 

At  the  time  of  the  attacks  on  Turkish  property  iii  Thrace,  we 
urged  the  Turkish  Government  to  do  all  it  could  to  ensure  that 
Greek  buildings  in  Turkey  and  the  Patriarchate  were  not  damaged 
in  retaliation.   The  Turkish  Government  has  repeatedly 
reassured  us  of  the  importance  it  attaches  to  this  issue,  and 
has  promised  us  it  would  do  all  it  could  to  ensure  no  harm 
comes  to  his  All  Holiness. 

In  Consulate  Istanbul's  most  recent  discussion  with  his  All 
Holiness  in  mid- August,  he  assured  us  that  he  is  pleased  with 
GOT  efforts  to  protect  him,  his  staff  and  the  patriarchate's 
buildings. 

We  recently  raised  the  issue  of  the  reopening  of  the  Halki 
seminary  with  the  Patriarchate.   His  All  Holiness  does  not 
believe  that  it  is  the  right  time  to  pursue  this  issue  in 
Turkey.   We  will  continue  to  monitor  this  issue. 
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Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to 

Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  31,  1996 


Q:   Isn't  it  time  the  Administration  lent  its  support  for 
all-party  talks  without  all  the  preconditions,  which  demand  to 
date  has  led  to  the  near  "abyss",  in  Northern  Ireland? 

A:   This  Administration  has  strongly  backed  the  multi-party 
talks  from  their  inception.   We  have  supported  the  role  of 
Senator  Mitchell  as  chairman  and  have  consistently  made  clear 
to  all  participants  our  view  that  there  can  be  no  alternative 
to  this  peace  process.   The  talks  are  scheduled  to  resume  in 
August,  and  we  believe  that  in  the  coming  months  there  must  be 
some  discernible  progress  to  keep  the  parties  at  the  table. 

Sinn  Fein  is  still  barred  from  the  talks  until  the  IRA 
reinstates  an  unequivocal  and  lasting  cease-fire.   This  remains 
the  position  of  both  the  UK  and  Irish  governments.   We  agree 
with  both  governments  on  this  issue  and  urge  the  IRA  to  restore 
the  ceasefire. 
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Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to 

Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  31,  1996 

Q:   What  is  the  status  of  that  request,  and  would  the 
Department  be  at  least  willing  to  provide  human  rights 
observers? 

A:   We  remain  concerned  about  the  violent  confrontations  that 
have  occurred  during  commemorative  marches  in  northern 
Ireland.   Our  embassies  and  consulates  routinely  report  on 
events  such  as  demonstrations  and  marches.   Our  embassy  in 
London  and  our  Consulate  General  in  Belfast  closely  monitor 
these  events.   They  have  stressed  to  all  those  involved  the 
U.S.  position  that  all  marches  and  other  forms  of  public 
expression  in  Northern  Ireland,  as  throughout  the  world,  should 
occur  peacefully. 
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Taken  Questions  from  the  Secretary's  Testimony 

Before  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 

On  July  31,  1996 

Question  #25: 

To  what  extent  are  we  able  to  enlist  the  support  of  our 
trading  partners  to  isolate  Iran  and  Libya  and  encourage 
them  to  sanction  or  otherwise  discourage  companies  from 
making  investments  in  the  oil  and  gas  sector  there? 


Answer: 

Thus  far,  our  efforts  have  been  effective  in  slowing  down 
the  pace  of  investment  in  Iran.   The  Government  of  Iran  has 
offered  eleven  major  projects  in  the  petroleum  sector  for 
foreign  investment  in  recent  years,  but  only  one 'major 
foreign  company,  France's  Total,  has  made  an  investment. 

However,  we  must  keep  the  pressure  on.   Several  governments 
have  recently  signed  commercial  agreements  with  Iran. 
Although  these  agreements  are  not  generally  large,  new 
direct  investments,  we  will  oppose  them.   lA/e  have  expressed 
our  concerns  to  these  governments,  and  will  continue  to 
vigorously  oppose  any  agreement  that  could  significantly 
increase  Iran's  revenues.   If  any  of  these  agreements  are 
found  to  trigger  sanctions  under  the  Iran  and  Libya 
Sanctions  Act,  we  will  take  appropriate  action. 

Iran  is  a  sponsor  of  terrorism:  it  seeks  to  develop  weapons 
of  mass  destruction;  undermine  the  Arab-Israeli  peace 
process;  and  establish  its  hegemony  in  the  Gulf.   For  all 
these  reasons,  Iran  is  a  destabilizing  force  in  the  region 
and  a  threat  to  the  international  community.    We  will 
continue  to  encourage  other  governments  to  take  a  tougher 
stance  toward  Iran's  rogue  policies. 

Regarding  Libya,  our  EU  partners  adhere  to  the  U.N. 
sanctions  regime.   There  are  occasional  cases  of  sanctions 
violations  by  companies  of  EU  countries,  but  these 
governments  have  been  responsive  in  investigating  and 
forestalling  violations  brought  to  their  attention. 

Our  trading  partners  have  not  been  as  forthcoming  as  we 
would  like  on  increasing  economic  pressure  against  Libya  to 
change  its  unacceptable  behavior.   The  EU  has  publicly 
stated  its  opposition  to  the  Iran  and  Libya  Sanctions  Act  of 
1996  and  has  threatened  economic  retaliation  or 
countermeasures.   In  spite  of  ^his  stance,  we  believe  the 
Act  has  already  stalled,  or  at  least  slowed,  at  least  two 
major  European  investment  projects  in  Libya's  oil  sector. 
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Taken  Questions  from  the  Secretary's  Testimony 

Before  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 

on  July  31,  1996 


Question  #26: 

Are  Iran  and  Libya  developing  weapons  of  mass  destruction?   When 
do  we  expect  that  Iran  will  acquire  a  nuclear  capability? 

Answer: 


Iran  and  Libya  seek  to  develop  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
including  chemical,  biological  and  nuclear  capabilities  and  the 
means  of  delivery.   Such  programs  are  not  in  keeping  with 
international  efforts  to  contain  the  spread  of  these  weapons. 
Furthermore,  such  arms  at  the  disposal  of  governments  that  have 
demonstrated  a  willingness  to  support  international  terrorism 
would  be  a  major  threat  to  the  national  security  of  this  country. 

We  do  not  believe  Iran  yet  possses  nuclear  weapons,  either 
through  indigenous  development  programs  or  through  smuggling  of 
complete  weapons  systems.   However,  it  is  unacceptable  that  Iran 
should  ever  have  nuclear  weapons,  and  we  must  continue  our 
efforts  to  deny  Iran  these  technologies.   We  will  also  continue 
to  work  with  our  allies  to  prevent  prohibited  trade. 

We  believe  Libya  is  determined  to  move  forward  with  its  chemical 
weapons  program,  despite  international  condemnation  and  political 
pressure  to  halt  such  activities.   Libya  is  constructing  what  we 
believe  will  be  the  world's  largest  underground  CW  productions 
facility.   Although  the  facility  does  not  currently  contain 
equipment  necessary  to  manufacture  CW  agents,  we  believe  Libyan 
interest  in  developing  such  a  capability  is  unabated.   This 
facility,  located  near  Tarhunah,  60  km  from  Tripoli,  is  intended 
to  replace  the  CW  production  facility  at  Rabta,  inactive  since 
the  early  1990' s  following  its  exposure  as  a  CW  facility,   Once 
complete,  it  will  produce  the  blister  agent  mustard  and  highly 
lethal  nerve  agents.   Although  Rabta  is  no  longer  producing  these 
agents,  evidence  indicates  Libya  has  retained  a  CW  stockpile. 

Libya  is  also  seeking  to  purchase  and  develop  ballistic  missiles 
and  delivery  systems  capable  of  threatening  nations  throughout 
the  Middle  East. 

We  are  working  with  our  allies  and  in  international  fora  to 
constrain  transfers  of  sensitive  technologies  and  trade  in  dual- 
use  items  to  Iran  and  Libya.   Our  efforts  have  substantially 
slowed  the  progress  of  Iran  and  Libya's  WMD  programs. 
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Taken  Questions  from  the  Secretary's  Testimony 

Before  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  31,  1996 


Question  #27: 

Regarding  reports  that  Syria  is  constructing  a  chemical 
weapons  plant  in  Aleppo  --  and  assuming  these  reports  are 
correct  --  would  the  United  States  act  to  prevent  the  plant 
from  becoming  operational,  as  it  has  said  it  would  in  the 
case  of  the  Libyan  chemical  plant  at  Tarnhuna? 

Answer: 


The  Administration  remains  very  concerned  about  information 
that  Syria  continues  to  develop  its  chemical  weapons 
capabilities,  and  we  continue  to  monitor  and  evaluate 
reports  of  potential  chemical  weapons  activity.   U.S.  firms 
are  prohibited  from  supporting  chemical  weapons  development 
in  Syria  and  other  countries  of  concern,  and  we  work  closely 
with  supplier  states  to  encourage  strict  enforcement  of 
similar  curbs  and  prevent  transfers  which  could  support 
chemical  weapons  development.   We  encourage  all  states, 
including  Syria,  to  join  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention. 
We  have  no  evidence  to  support  press  reports  that  Syria  is 
building  a  chemical  weapons  plant  in  Aleppo. 
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Taken  Questions  from  the  Secretary's  Testimony 

Before  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  31,  1996 


Syria-Golan 

Question  #28: 

Does  the  March-April  round  of  Israeli-Hizbollah  fighting 
affect  your  assessment  of  the  dangers  that  would  face  U.S. 
troops  on  the  Golan? 

Answer: 


Security  is  a  critical  component  of  an  Israeli-Syrian  peace 
agreement.   Should  the  parties  eventually  express,  a  mutual 
desire  for  an  international  or  external  presence,  such  a 
presence  likely  would  be  only  part  of  the  agreed  security 
arrangements,  not  a  substitute  for  these  arrangements.   The 
parties  have  made  no  such  request. 

We  are  prepared  to  support  an  Israeli-Syrian  peace  agreement 
and  to  consider,  subject  to  consultations  with  the  Congress, 
the  use  of  U.S.  personnel,  possibly  including  troops,  to 
support  such  a  peace  agreement.   That  said,  we  recognize 
that  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  meaningful  security 
arrangements  worked  out  between  the  parties  themselves. 
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Taken  Questions  from  the  Secretary's  Testimony 

Before  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 

on  July  31,  1996 


Oiieigt-inn  • 

29.   Have  the  two  bombings  in  Riyadh  and  Dhahran  prompted  the 
reconsideration  of  the  size  of  the  U.S.  military  presence  in 
the  Gulf?   Have  the  bombings  halted  U.S.  plans  to  preposition  a 
third  brigade's  worth  of  armor  in  the  Gulf? 

Answer: 

Our  senior  commanders  and  the  National  Command  Authority 
use  their  military  judgement  to  determine  the  size  .and  scope  of 
our  military  presence  in  the  Gulf,  subject  to  the  regional 
states'  willingness  to  host  U.S.  forces  ashore.   Terrorist 
attacks  will  not  affect  our  commitment  to  Gulf  regional 
security,  nor  will  they  influence  U.S.  force  levels.   We  have 
undertaken  force  protection  measures  to  decrease  vulnerability 
to  terrorist  attacks.   We  will  continue  to  explore  additional 
options  to  assure  the  safety  of  all  Americans  serving  in  the 
region.   These  changes  did  not  affect  the  size  of  the  U.S. 
military  presence. 
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Taken  Questions  from  the  Secretary's  Testimony 

Before  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 

on  July  31,  1996 


niie.qtinn  : 

30.   Now  that  Bahrain  has  presented  hard  evidence  of  Iranian 
destabilization  efforts  in  the  Gulf,  what  is  being  done  to 
persuade  other  Gulf  states  that  have  good  relations  with 
Iran  -  such  as  Qatar  and  Oman  -  to  adopt  tougher  policies 
against  Iran? 

Answer: 

The  Gulf  states  are  aware  of  our  policy  on  Iran  and  of 
the  threat  that  Iranian  terrorism,  subversion,  and  attempts 
to  acquire  weapons  of  mass  destruction  present  to  Gulf 
stability.   Dealing  with  these  threats  is  a  regular  part  of 
our  dialogue  with  Gulf  governments.   We  were  encouraged  that 
the  communiques  from  both  the  June  21-23  Cairo  Arab  Summit 
and  the  July  13-14  Damascus  Declaration  Foreign  Ministers 
Meeting  in  Oman  contained  language  calling  on  Iran  to 
respect  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  of  Bahrain. 
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Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to 

Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 

by  Chairman  Gilman 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  31,  1996 

Answer  Incorporates  Information  as  of  August  29,  1996 

Thp  Middle  Rast 

Question: 

31.   How  is  the  United  States  planning  to  ensure  that  Saddam 
Husayn  does  not  take  advantage  of  the  temporary  oil  sale 
plan  to  divert  funds  into  weapons  or  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  programs? 

Answer; 

This  resolution  is  not  an  easing  or  lifting, of 
sanctions  but  an  exception  to  the  sanctions  regime.   We  had 
to  take  full  account  of  the  fact  that  Iraq  has  not  proven 
itself  trustworthy  in  implementing  previous  resolutions  and 
reconcile  that  fact  with  the  objective  of  guaranteeing  that 
the  people  of  Iraq  have  access  to  basic  humanitarian  goods. 

We  have  done  so  by  working  with  the  U.N.  to  ensure  that 
the  safeguards  built  into  UNSCR  986  to  prevent  Iraqi  abuse 
are  respected.   These  safeguards  are: 

UN  Sanctions  Committee  oversight  of  Iraqi  exports 
and  imports ; 

Requirement  for  Iraq  to  provide  a  purchase  and 
distribution  plan  to  meet  equitably  humanitarian  needs, 
including  a  separate  administration  of  relief  for  the 
three  northern  governorates; 

U.N.  monitoring  of  oil  deliveries  as  well  as  of 
distribution  of  humanitarian  goods ;  and 

Establishment  of  a  U.N. -controlled  escrow  account. 

We  will  continue  to  watch  the  resolution's 
implementation  carefully  to  ensure  that  the  intent  of  UNSCR 
986  is  upheld.   If  we  suspect  at  any  time  that  Iraq  is 
cheating,  we  --  or  any  other  Committee  member  --  can  suspend 
the  system  for  approving  Iraqi  oil  sales  pending  the 
Committee's  review.   If  Iraqi  cheating  is  discovered,  we 
will  take  action  to  correct  the  abuse  or  to  stop  the  oil 
sales. 
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Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to 

Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 

by  Chairman  Oilman 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  31,  1996 

Answer  Incorporates  Information  as  of  August  29,  1996 

Thff  Middle  East 

QUf-Stion: 

32.   Why  has  the  United  States   --  alone  or  within  the 
Security  Council  --  not  taken  more  forceful  action  to  compel 
Iraq  to  cooperate  fully  with  UN  weapons  inspectors? 

Answer: 

We  fully  support  the  mandate  and  the  efforts  of  the  UN 
Special  Commission  (UNSCOM)  and  the  efforts  of  Special 
Commission  Head  Ambassador  Ekeus  to  obtain  Iraqi  acceptance 
of  its  obligations  under  relevant  UN  resolutions. 

On  23  August,  the  Security  Council  adopted  a  formal 
statement  in  support  of  the  UNSCOM 's  mission  in  Iraq  citing 
Iraq's  recent  behavior  as  a  gross  violation  of  its 
international  obligations. 

The  statement  points  out  that  so  long  as  Saddam  denies 
UNSCOM  free  and  unconditional  access  to  any  site  in  Iraq  it 
wishes  to  inspect,  it  will  be  impossible  for  UNSCOM  to 
fulfill  its  mandate  to  ensure  that  Iraq's  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  program  has  been  eliminated. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  months  leave  us  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  our  policy  remains  the  correct  one: 
we  will  not  consider  any  modification  of  sanctions  until 
Iraq  is  in  overall  compliance  with  all  of  its  obligations  to 
the  Council . 
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idjveii  vueauions    rrom  tne   Secretary's   Testimony 

Before  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 

on  July  31,  1996 


33.   What  is  your  assessment  of  the  stability  of  the  Saudi 
regime?   Does  the  radical  Islamic  opposition  there  enjoy  broad 
popular  support? 


Answer: 

The  vast  majority  of  the  Saudi  population  supports  the 
Government  of  Saudi  Arabia.   The  U.S.  is  committed  to 
continuing  and  strengthening  the  decades-long  partnership 
between  our  countries . 

Radical  Islam  does  not  enjoy  broad  popular  support  in  Suadi 
Arabia.   The  potential  growth  of  a  radical  Islamic  opposition, 
especially  given  the  possibility  of  foreign  support  for  these 
groups,  is  of  concern  to  the  Governments  of  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  United  States. 
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CUBAN  LIBERTAD  ACT:   Consistency  with  International  Law 


Question: 

Do  you  believe  that  the  Cuban  Libertad  Act  violates 
international  law,  WTO,  or  NAFTA?   Is  not  the  widespread  view 
in  the  international  community  that  it  violates  some  standard  a 
testament  to  the  lack  of  effectiveness  of  your  public  diplomacy 
in  this  regard? 


Answer: 

Our  NAFTA  partners  and  the  EU  have  asserted  that  certain 
provisions  of  the  Libertad  Act  are  inconsistent  with 
international  law,  including  NAFTA  and  the  WTO  Agreement.   In 
consultations  with  them,  we  have  maintained  that. the  Libertad 
Act  is  consistent  with  international  law,  including  our 
international  trade  obligations.   Although  other  countries  may 
have  differing  views  about  these  matters,  we  are  continuing  to 
consult  with  our  trading  partners  to  avoid  unproductive  trade 
disputes  over  what  is  in  essence  a  foreign  policy,  rather  than 
a  trade,  issue. 
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Follow-up  Question  for  Secretary  Christopher 

Submitted  by  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  31,  1996 


Question; 

35.   Can  you  report  on  any  constructive  steps  taken  by  any 
foreign  country  to  join  us  in  isolating  the  Castro  regime  since 
President  Clinton's  July  16  waiver  of  Title  III  of  the  Libertad 
Act? 

Answer: 

Recently  named  Special  Envoy  Stuart  Eizenstat  as  well  as 
Special  Advisors  Ambassador  Madeleine  Albright  aod  former  U.S. 
Representative  Dante  Fascell  shortly  will  initiate 
consultations  with  our  trade  partners  and  friends  to  urge  that 
they  join  the  U.S.  in  pursuing  policies  that  will  further 
isolate  Cuba.   We  are  not  aware  of  any  new  actions  taken  since 
July  16  on  a  national  basis  to  isolate  the  Castro  regime. 
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Follow  Up  Questions  for  Secretary  Christopher 

Submitted  by  the  House  International  Affairs  Committee, 

on  Wednesday,  July  31,  1996,  on  the 

Review  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 


Question: 

36.  What  is  the  status  of  the  decision  to  appoint  a  special 
envoy  on  Cuba?  Will  members  of  Congress  be  consulted  before 
that  appointment?   What  is  the  mandate  of  that  special  envoy? 


Answer: 

On  August  16,  the  White  House  announced  that  President  Clinton 
had  named  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  International  Trade 
Stuart  Eizenstat  to  serve  as  Special  Representative  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Promotion  of 
Democracy  in  Cuba. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  White  House  did  consult  with 
members  of  Congress  on  the  nomination  of  Ambassador  Eizenstat. 

Ambassador  Eizenstat 's  mission  is  to  engage  our  allies  over  the 
next  six  months  on  concrete  measures  to  advance  democracy  in 
Cuba  as  we  implement  Title  III  of  the  Cuban  Liberty  and 
Democratic  Solidarity  Act  (Libertad) .   He  will  seek 
international  support  for  increasing  pressure  on  Cuba  to  open 
up  politically  and  economically;  encouraging  forces  for  change 
on  the  island;  better  targeting  foreign  assistance  in  ways  that 
advance  democratic  goals;  and  promoting  business  practices  that 
will  help  bring  democracy  to  Cuba. 
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Follow-Up  Question  for  Secretary  Christopher 

Submitted  by  the  House  International  Affairs  Committee, 

on  Wednesday,  July  31,  1996,  on  the 

Review  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 


Question; 

37.   When  does  the  Administration  plan  to  bring  the  case  of  the 
February  shoot-down  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  as 
Congress  urged  in  the  Libertad  Act? 

Answer : 

The  Department  considered  the  proposal  but  concluded  that  this 
course  of  action  would  be  both  unfeasible  and  unproductive, 
since  the  U.S.  has  no  independent  right  to  nor  any  procedural 
mechanism  by  which  it  might,  unilaterally,  bring  the  case  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  (ICJ).   Moreover,  we  would 
likely  have  to  make  compromises  to  Cuba  to  get  their  agreement 
to  ICJ  jurisdiction. 

Furthermore,  obtaining  an  ICJ  decision  would  be  a  lengthy 
process  and  the  pendency  of  the  case  likely  would  hinder  U.S. 
diplomatic  efforts  to  address  the  issues  raised  by  the  wrongful 
act. 

Finally,  an  ICJ  decision,  whether  or  not  it  was  legally 
binding,  would  likely  be  ignored  by  Cuba. 
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Taken  Question  from  the  Secretary's  Testimony 

Before  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 

on  July  31,  1996 


Question 

39.   What  sort  of  additional  pressure  is  the  State  Department 
prepared  to  levy  on  the  Burmese  junta  in  response  to  the  recent 
crackdown  and  arrests? 


Answer 

We  are  very  concerned  by  the  recent  arrests  of  some  31 
supporters  of  the  National  League  for  Democracy  (NLD)  and  the 
sentencing  of  several  NLD  activists  to  seven-year  prison 
sentences.   This  is  another  in  a  series  of  actions  by  the 
regime  to  deny  basic  human  and  political  rights  to  persons  in 
Burma . 

We  have  strongly  raised  our  concerns  with  the  Burmese 
regime  on  several  occasions  —  both  in  Rangoon  and  in 
Washington  —  and  have  called  for  the  immediate,  unconditional 
release  of  all  these  persons,  who  are  being  harassed  for  purely 
political  reasons.   We  also  have  urged  other  countries  in  Asia 
and  Europe  to  call  on  the  regime  to  release  these  persons.   We 
will  ensure  that  these  concerns  are  addressed  in  the  resolution 
on  human  rights  in  Burma  that  will  be  considered  at  the 
upcoming  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

The  Administration  is  watching  the  situation  in  Burma 
closely  and  is  prepared  to  respond  if  the  regime  escalates  its 
repression  of  the  opposition.   As  you  know,  the  Administration 
actively  supported  the  Burma  sanctions  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  William  Cohen  that  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  July. 
The  amendment  calls  for  a  ban  on  U.S.  assistance  to  Burma  (with 
limited  exceptions  for  humanitarian,  human  rights  or 
counternarcotics  purposes)  and  for  continued  U.S.  opposition  to 
any  assistance  from  the  international  financial  institutions  to 
Burma.   The  legislation  also  would  prohibit  issuance  of  visas 
to  Burmese  Government  officials  (except  as  required  by  treaty) 
and  would  call  on  the  President  to  impose  a  ban  on  new  U.S. 
investment  in  Burma  if  the  Burmese  regime  takes  action  against 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  or  engages  in  large-scale  repression  against 
the  opposition.   We  support  all  of  these  provisions,  and  they 
are  fully  consistent  with  U.S.  policy. 
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Taken  Questions  from  the  Secretary's  Testimony 
Before  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 
on  July  31,  1996 
Question 

40.  In  an  address  to  the  British  parliament  on  July  16,  the 
Dalai  Lama  called  on  "democratic  countries"  to  improve  human 
rights  in  Tibet  and  to  talk  with  his  government  in  exile. 

During  Anthony  Lake's  recent  visit  to  China  did  he 
raise  these  issues? 

What  did  he  ask  and  how  did  the  leaders  in  Beijing 
respond? 

During  your  very  recent  visit  with  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Minister  in  Jakarta,  did  you  raise  these  issues?  What 
was  the  response? 

Answer 

During  his  meetings  in  Beijing  Mr.  Lake  expressed  concern 
about  China's  unwillingness  to  pursue  a  dialogue  with  the  Dalai 
Lama.   The  Chinese  did  not  respond  to  this  point. 

In  my  July  23  meeting  with  Chinese  Foreign  Minster  Qian 
Qichen,  I  also  discussed  our  human  rights  concerns.   I  urged 
that  the  Chinese  either  renew  a  human  rights  dialogue  with  us 
or  propose  an  alternative.   FM  Qian  repeated  that  China  is 
unwilling  to  resume  dialogue  unless  we  agree  not  to  sponsor  a 
resolution  on  China  at  the  UN  Human  Rights  Commission  in  Geneva. 
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Taken  Questions  from  the  Secretary's  Testimony 

Before  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 

on  July  31,  1996 


Question 

41.  In  its  Taiwan  policy  review  in  1994,  the  Administration 
stated  that  it  will  support  more  actively  Taiwan's  membership 
in  international  organizations  accepting  non-States  as  members, 
and  look  for  ways  to  have  Taiwan's  voice  heard  in  organizations 
of  states  where  Taiwan's  membership  is  not  possible.   Has  the 
Administration  done  anything  to  advance  these  policies? 


Answer 

As  you  note,  it  is  Administration  policy  to  provide  more 
active  support  for  Taiwan's  participation  in  certain 
international  organizations,  when  it  is  clearly  in  the  U.S. 
interest  to  do  so.   We  have  been  working  closely  with  Taiwan 
authorities  to  identify  organizations  in  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  proceed. 

After  our  September  1994  policy  review,  Taiwan  authorities 
provided  us  with  a  list  of  international  organizations  in  which 
they  were  potentially  interested.   We  have  met  with  them  on 
numerous  occasions  to  discuss  this.   They  are  refining  their 
list  based  on  their  interests,  what  they  might  contribute  to 
the  organizations,  whether  membership  is  limited  to  recognized 
"states,"  and  the  prospects  for  building  support  for  Taiwan's 
participation  among  other  members.   We  will  identify  those 
cases  in  which  our  support  for  Taiwan  participation  would  be  in 
the  U.S.  national  interest  and  work  with  the  Taiwan  authorities 
to  pursue  them.   It  should  be  noted  that  heightened 
cross-Strait  tensions  following  Lee  Teng-hui's  June  1995  visit 
to  the  United  States  have  made  it  more  difficult  for 
organizations  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  Taiwan's  participation. 

Qne  key  organization  which  would  permit  full  Taiwan 
membership  is  the  World  Trade  Organization.   This  is  a  high 
priority  for  Taiwan.   We  strongly  support  Taiwan's  accession  to 
the  WTQ,  based  on  sound  commercial  terms;  this  would  further 
integrate  Taiwan's  economy  into  the  global  trading  system  and 
would  help  open  its  markets  to  U.S.  exports.   Taiwan  must  first 
complete  bilateral  negotiations  with  its  major  trading 
partners.   We  have  been  working  intensively  on  our  negotiations 
with  Taiwan  and  have  met  with  its  delegation  regularly. 
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Taken  Questions  from  the  Secretary's  Testimony 

Before  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 

on  July  31,  1996 


Question 

42.  Taiwan's  new  Foreign  Minister  has  said  that  getting  into 
the  United  Nations  is  not  the  top  priority  item  in  his  nation's 
foreign  policy  agenda.   They  simply  want  to  present  their  case 
before  the  world  body  and  hope  that  the  UN  would  address  the 
unigue  situation  that  21  million  people  on  Taiwan  have  no 
representation  in  the  international  forum.   I  understand  the 
Administration  policy  is  that  it  does  not  favor  UN  membership. 
But  do  we  agree  that  the  lack  of  representation  for  the  people 
of  Taiwan  should  be  addressed  by  the  UN? 


Answer 

The  U.S.  could  accept  any  solution  to  this  issue  that  is 
agreed  upon  by  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Strait  and  is 
consistent  with  the  UN  Charter.   Until  Taiwan  and  the  PRC  reach 
such  an  agreement,  however,  we  doubt  that  the  UN  can  usefully 
address  the  issue. 

We  believe  that  no  good,  and  considerable  harm,  would  come 
from  U.S.  support  of  Taiwan's  participation  in  the  UN.   Support 
for  Taiwan  UN  membership  would  contradict  our  policy  of 
recognizing  the  PRC  as  the  sole  legal  government  of  China  —  a 
policy  that  has  worked  for  17  years.   It  would  jeopardize  peace 
and  stability  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  and  put  at  risk  the  economic 
and  political  progress  achieved  by  the  people  of  Taiwan.   It 
would  also  jeopardize  China's  support  for  a  broad  range  of 
vital  U.S.  interests  in  the  UN  Security  Council.   Finally, 
support  for  a  Taiwan  UN  seat  would  almost  certainly  fail 
because  China  has  a  veto  in  the  Security  Council. 

Taiwan  has  requested  that  the  UN  study  its  lack  of 
representation  in  that  body.   In  our  view,  there  is  no  reason 
for  the  United  States  to  support  such  a  study  when  we  have 
already  determined  that  it  is  not  in  our  interest  to  support 
Taiwan  membership,  which  we  understand  to  be  Taiwan's  ultimate 
aim.   Additionally,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
support  for  such  a  study  among  UN  members. 


■3c:_o/-M-i  /-. 
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Taken  Questions  from  the  Secretary's  Testimony 

Before  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 

on  July  31,  1996 


Question 

43.   Was  there  any  new  understanding  reached  with  the  PRC 
during  Mr.  Lake's  recent  trip  to  China  regarding  U.S.  policy 
towards  Taiwan? 

Answer 

No.   Mr.  Lake  reiterated  the  strong  interest  the  U.S.  has 
in  the  Taiwan  Strait  situation  and  repeated  that  a  military 
attack  on  Taiwan  would  have  grave  consequences.   He  expressed 
our  satisfaction  with  the  reduction  of  tension  there  and  our 
hope  that  there  will  soon  be  a  resumption  of  cross-Strait 
dialogue.   He  also  reconfirmed  our  one-China  policy  and  our 
commitment  to  the  three  joint  communiques  with  the  PRC. 
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Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to 

Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  31,  1996 

Q:  I  am  told  that  in  late  May,  the  Dutch  Foreign  Minister  met 
with  you  and  asked  to  end  the  one  China  policy.  Is  this  true? 
What  was  your  response? 


A:   Dutch  Foreign  Minister  van  Mierlo  and  I  discussed  a  great 
many  issues  during  his  May  visit  to  Washington.   The  Foreign 
Minister  did  not  in  any  way  suggest  ending  the  one  China  policy. 
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Question 

45.   What  is  being  done  to  stem  the  tide  of  violence  against 
opponents  of  the  Cambodian  regime  and  the  clamp  down  on  freedom 
of  the  press? 

Answer 

Cambodia  has  made  considerable  progress  toward  improving 
human  rights  since  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Government  three 
years  ago.   Although  there  have  been  instances  of  violence  and 
intolerance  of  opposition  views,  the  situation  continues  to  be 
better  than  under  previous  regimes.   The  United  States  has  not 
hesitated  to  speak  out  against  politically  motivated  violence 
and  intimidation  in  Cambodia  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
Senior  officials  in  the  Department  and  our  Ambassador  in  Phnom 
Penh  have  condemned  incidents  such  as  the  killing  of  newspaper 
editor  Thun  Bunly  and  have  called  on  Cambodian  authorities  to 
punish  those  responsible. 

A  new  press  law  enacted  in  September,  1995  protects 
journalists  against  imprisonment  for  expressing  opinions.   One 
of  two  newspaper  editors  convicted  of  "misinformation"  under 
the  old  press  law  has  been  pardoned  by  King  Sihanouk  and  the 
other  is  expected  to  be  pardoned  shortly. 

U.S.  officials  have  emphasized  our  concern  about  human 
rights  with  Cambodian  officials  in  Washington  and  Phnom  Penh. 
We  have  warned  that  negative  perceptions  of  Cambodia's  human 
rights  situation  could  jeopardize  international  support  for  the 
process  of  change  in  Cambodia.   We  have  consistently  emphasized 
the  importance  of  freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  tolerance  of  peaceful  expression  of  differing  political 
views . 
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Question 

46.   There  are  about  two  dozen  American  military  personnel  in 
Cambodia.   Why  aren't  they  permitted  to  carry  arms?   Isn't  this 
putting  them  at  risk,  considering  there  was  a  recent  kidnapping 
of  British  personnel? 

Answer 

Appropriate  measures  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  temporary 
duty  U.S.  military  personnel  in  Cambodia  are  in  place.   The 
Royal  Cambodian  Armed  Forces  (RCAF)  are  responsible  for  the 
security  and  protection  of  U.S.  military  personnel  in 
Cambodia.   The  U.S.  Embassy  works  closely  with  RCAF  and 
Department  of  Defense  personnel  to  keep  them  apprised  of 
potential  threats.   This  approach  has  been  successful  and  there 
have  been  no  security  incidents  involving  U.S.  military 
personnel  in  Cambodia. 

The  British  deminer  kidnapped  on  March  26  was  working  for 
the  Mine  Advisory  Group  (MAG),  a  non-governmental 
organization.   According  to  the  commander  of  the  local  RCAF 
military  region,  the  MAG  had  not  informed  the  RCAF  of  their 
operations  in  the  district  before  the  kidnapping  occurred. 

The  United  States  is  providing  non-lethal  humanitarian 
assistance  in  Cambodia,  including  demining,  engineering  and 
medical  assistance.   Unlike  the  MAG,  U.S.  forces  do  not  engage 
in  mine  clearance  operations  and  do  not  enter  active 
minefields.   The  purpose  of  their  activities  is  to  "train  the 
trainer,"  enabling  Cambodians  to  train  others  in  demining 
techniques  and  mine  awareness. 
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Nonproliferation  and  Arms  Control 


Question  4  7 


What  is  the  Administration  doing  to  prevent  China  from 
sending  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to  terrorism  list 
states  in  the  Middle  East?   Does  the  equipment  being 
shipped  represent  a  threat  to  U.S.  forces  or  U.S.  interests 
in  the  region?   (U) 

The  U.S.  has  been  working  on  a  number  of  fronts  to  impede 
Iran  and  other  states  on  the  terrorism  list  from  acquiring 
equipment  and  technology  usable  in  chemical  or  nuclear 
weapons.   We  have  stressed  continually  and  at  high  levels 
with  all  countries,  including  China,  the  need  to  eschew  all 
nuclear  and  other  forms  of  cooperation  with  Iran  that  are 
related  to  WMD  development.   With  China  in  particular,  we 
have  emphasized  the  need  for  strict  control  over  exports 
and  have  registered  specific  concern  about  Chinese  exports 
of  dual -use  items  to  Iran  that  could  contribute  to  that 
country's  CW  program.   We  expect  China  to  ratify  the 
Chemical  Weapons  Convention  (and  expect  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
give  its  advice  and  consent  for  the  U.S.  to  do  the  same) , 
which  would  obligate  China  not  to  assist  Iran  in  any  way  in 
CW  activities.   The  U.S.  also  cooperates  with  other 
governments  to  try  to  interdict  individual  shipments  of 
proliferation  concern  destined  for  Iran. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  the  government  of  China  is  selling 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  (chemical,  biological,  or 
nuclear  weapons)  anywhere,  including  the  Middle  East.   With 
respect  to  nuclear-ielated  sales,  China  is  engaged  in  a 
program  of  peaceful  nuclear  cooperation  with  Iran.   This 
cooperation  is  assisting  Iran  to  expand  its  current 
rudimentary  nuclear  infrastructure.   Although  Chinese  sales 
of  materials  and  equipment  to  Iran  have  been  subject  to 
IAEA  safeguards,  we  remain  concerned  that  Iran  could  use 
Chinese  provided  equipment  to  advance  its  nuclear  weapons 
ambitions  and,  for  this  reason,  we  oppose  any  type  of 
nuclear  cooperation  with  Iran.   We  welcome  China's 
suspension  of  its  plans  to  transfer  two  power  reactors  to 
Iran  but  continue  to  express  our  concerns  regarding  nuclear 
cooperation  with  Iran.   We  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  government  of  China  would  knowingly  assist  Iran  to 
obtain  a  nuclear  weapons  capability.   Such  a  capability 
would  pose  a  direct  threat  to   U.S.  and  allied  interests, 
forces,  and  facilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area. 

Further  details  of  China's  activities  can  be  found  in  the 
Department  of  State  Report  On  Arms-Related  Transfers  to 
Terrorism-Supporting  States  by  China,  Former  Warsaw  Pact 
Members,  and  New  Independent  States  of  the  Former  Soviet 
Union;  submitted  to  Congress  in  May  1996. 
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Cruise  Missiles 

Question  #^8; 

Q:   Admiral  Scott  Redd,  the  Commander  of  the  Fifth  Fleet, 
said  that  the  C-802  cruise  missiles  that  Iran  purchased  from 
China  are  a  threat  to  U.S.  naval  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Iran  is  outfitting  up  to  twenty  naval  vehicles  with  the  C- 
802.   What  has  the  Administration  done  to  end  the  supply  of 
these  missiles  to  Iran? 


A:   The  Administration  is  very  concerned  about  the  Chinese 
transfer  of  C-802  missiles  to  Iran.   I  have  personally 
expressed  my  concerns  about  Iran-China  cooperation  in  my 
recent  meetings  with  Foreign  Minister  Qichen.   National 
Security  Advisor  Anthony  Lake  also  raised  these 
proliferation  issues  in  his  discussions  with  the  Chinese. 
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AFRICA 


Question: 

49.   In  Liberia,  the  Clinton  Administration  is  pushing  for 
elections  in  the  next  six  to  eight  months  without  disarming  or 
demobilizing  any  of  the  factional  combatants. 

--  Does  the  Clinton  Administration  believe 
that  Liberians  will  be  able  to  have  a 
free  and  fair  election  with  armed  gangs 
running  the  country? 

--  How  does  having  elections  within  the 
next  six  to  eight  months  produce  a 
lasting  solution  to  Liberia's  crisis? 

—  What  are  we  doing  right  now  to  provide 
a  lasting  solution,  rather  than  a 
temporary  fix? 

Answer : 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Liberian  crisis  in  1989,  the  United 
States  Government  has  supported  the  ECOWAS  peace  process  as  the 
best  chance  to  resolve  the  Liberian  conflict.   Disarmament  is 
central  to  that  process.   Not  only  must  meaningful  disarmament 
take  place  but  demobilization  and  reintegration  of  combatants 
into  civil  society  should  be  pursued  as  vigorously  as  possible 
prior  to  elections.   The  ECOWAS  Committee  of  Nine  Summit  on 
August  17  produced  an  amended  implementation  schedule  for  the 
Abuja  Peace  Accord  which  calls  for  disarmament  and 
demobilization  of  fighters  by  January  1997,  with  elections  set 
for  May  1997.   The  ECOWAS  timetable,  which  was  endorsed  by  the 
Liberian  people,  explicitly  calls  for  disarmament  before 
elections.   The  United  States  Government  fully  endorses  that 
objective . 

According  to  the  ECOWAS  plan,  elections  can  only  take  place  in 
areas  secured  by  the  West  African  Peacekeeping  Force  (ECOMOG) 
so  the  population  can  vote  freely.   The  Clinton  Administration 
agrees  with  this  approach.   We  will  not  support  elections  while 
factional  fighters  remain  fully  armed. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  the  United  States  Government  is  also 
intensifying  its  diplomatic  activity  with  ECOWAS  and  the 
international  community  and  has  announced  the  provision  of  $30 
million  in  assistance  to  ECOMOG  to  enhance  its  peacekeeping 
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capabilities  in  providing  a  secure  environment  for  elections. 

Only  through  free  and  fair  elections  can  a  lasting  solution  be 
found  and  a  legitimate  government  be  established. 
Revitalization  of  civil  society  through  reestablishing 
independent  media,  protecting  the  exercise  of  political 
freedoms,  restoring  a  neutral  police  force  and  judiciary,  and 
encouraging  civic  organization  will  be  key  to  free  and  fair 
elections.   Reconstituting  civil  society  not  only  paves  the  way 
for  successful  elections  but  will  help  form  the  basis  for 
reconciliation  and  stability  after  the  elections.   Toward  this 
end,  the  Administration  will  continue  to  work  with  ECOWAS,  the 
international  community  and  Liberians  themselves  to  ^elp 
restore  civil  society  in  that  country. 
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Question: 

50.   Why  has  the  United  States  not  moved  to  isolate  the 
government  of  Major  Buyoya  in  Burundi  --  which  came  to  power  by 
force  --  despite  having  pledged  to  do  so? 

Answer : 

The  United  States,  the  United  Nations  and  others  have  condemned 
this  coup.   We  are  consulting  with  other  members  of  the 
international  community  and  have  supported  the  regiopal  states' 
imposition  of  sanctions,  with  humanitarian  supplies  exempted. 
We  continue  to  believe  that  regional  mediation  efforts,  led  by 
Julius  Nyerere,  are  the  best  hope  for  peace  in  Burundi. 

We  supported  the  President  of  the  Security  Council's  statement 
of  July  29  condeming  the  overthrow  of  the  constitutional  order 
in  Burundi.   We  also  supported  an  August  30  Security  Council 
Resolution  which: 

--  Calls  upon  the  regime  to  ensure  a  return  to  constitutional 
order  and  legality,  and  to  restore  the  national  assembly  and 
lift  the  ban  on  political  parties. 

--  Demands  that  all  sides  in  Burundi  declare  a  unilateral 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

—  Demands  that  all  of  Burundi's  factions,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  country,  intiate  unconditional  negotiations 
immediately  with  a  view  to  reaching  a  comprehensive  political 
settlement . 

--  Agrees  to  re-examine  the  situation  on  October  31  and 
requests  an  SG  report  on  the  situation  in  Burundi.   If  the  SG 
reports  that  negotiations  have  not  been  initiated,  the  UNSC 
will  consider  the  following  measures: 

a)  A  ban  on  the  sale  or  supply  of  arms  and  related 
supplies  to  the  regime  and  to  all  factions  inside  or 
outside  of  Burundi. 

b)  Measures  targetted  aginst  the  leaders  of  the  regime  and 
all  factions  who  continue  to  encourage  violence  and 
obstruct  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  crisis. 
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Question: 

51.   What  is  the  status  for  the  peacekeeping  plan  for  Burundi 
that  would  have  involved  U.S.  forces  providing  logistical 
support? 


Answer : 

We  have  previously  expressed  our  support  in  principle  for  the 
Secretary-General's  call  for  an  intervention  force  for  Burundi 
in  the  event  of  a  massive  outbreak  of  violence.   U.S.  military 
experts  have  met  with  the  UN  and  with  key  member  states' 
delegations  to  the  UN  several  times  over  the  past  few  months  in 
New  York. 

We  are  also  prepared,  if  requested,  to  provide  airlift  and  air 
control  support  to  any  deploying  peacekeeping  force.   There  is 
no  intention  of  sending  U.S.  troops  or  military  advisors  to 
Burundi  except  possibly  a  small  number  involved  with  planning 
or  with  airlift  and  air  control  support. 

We  continue  to  examine  options  for  an  international 
peacekeeping  force  for  Burundi,  both  through  the  United  Nations 
system  and  through  other  regional  and  sub-regional  mechanisms. 
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52.   Does  the  United  States  have  more  interests  at  stake  in 
Burundi  that  (sic)  we  do  in  Liberia?   How  do  you  explain  the 
willingness  of  the  Clinton  Administration  to  do  more  in  Burundi 
--  traditionally  in  Europe' s  sphere  in  Africa  --  than  in 
Liberia,  the  African  nation  with  the  closest  ties  to  the  United 
States? 

A.   Our  interests  in  Burundi  and  Liberia  are  the  prevention  of 
a  humanitarian  catastrophe,  a  cessation  of  violence  and  the 
restoration  of  democratic  processes. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Liberia  crisis  in  1989,  the  United 
States  has  supported  the  ECOWAS  peace  process  as  the  best 
chance  to  resolve  the  Liberian  conflict.   We  have  suported  that 
process  financially  and  politically  since  1989  and  continue  to 
do  so.   We  have  also  moved  a  special  envoy  to  provide  high 
level  leadership  to  our  diplomatic  efforts  to  bring  peace  to 
Liberia. 

The  Burundi  crisis  will  require  a  different  solution,  but  one 
that  combines  the  efforts  of  regional  actors  with  the  backing 
of  the  international  community. 
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Question  53 

Q:   It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Administration  is  still 
wrestling  with  the  decision  whether  to  impose  sanctions 
against  China  and  Pakistan  for  the  transfer  of  M-11 
missiles.   Is  that  correct?   When  could  we  expect  a 
decision? 

A:   In  August  1993,  we  imposed  Category  II  sanctions  on  Chinese 
entities  for  transferring  M-11  missile-related  equipment  to 
Pakistan.   These  sanctions  were  waived  in  October  1994, 
when  China  and  the  U.S.  signed  a  Joint  Statement  in  which 
China  committed  not  to  export  ground-to-ground  missiles, 
among  other  things.   At  that  time,  we  indicated  that  we 
would  monitor  the  situation  closely  and  that  we  would  apply 
Category  I  sanctions  should  the  evidence  warrant.   Were  we 
to  determine  that  the  criteria  for  sanctions  have  been 
met--whether  the  subject  transfer  took  place  prior  to  or 
after  October  1994--we  would  apply  U.S.  sanctions  law. 

We  take  all  reports  of  transfers  of  missile  equipment  and 
technology  as  a  cause  for  serious  concern.   We  review  each 
of  these  reports  carefully,  and  assess  if  the  reported 
actions  could  trigger  sanctions  under  U.S.  law.   Before 
sanctions  against  a  foreign  entity  are  triggered,  each  of 
the  various  elements  of  the  law  must  be  satisfied.   There 
is  no  specific  deadline  for  a  decision,  and  we  are 
continuing  to  monitor  and  evaluate  all  reports  of 
China/Pakistan  missile  technology  transfers  fully. 

We  have  an  ongoing  dialogue  with  the  Government  of  China  on 
nonproliferation  and  export -control  related  issues,,  that 
has  included  the  issue  of  our  missile  proliferation 
concerns  and  how  to  address  them. 
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Question 

54.   Did  National  Security  Adviser  Tony  Lake  in  his  recent  trip 
to  China  discuss  nonprolif eration  issues  with  the  Chinese? 
What  message  did  he  convey  and  what  assurances,  if  any,  did  he 
receive? 

Answer 

Mr.  Lake  urged  his  Chinese  interlocutors  to  join  the  U.S. 
in  dialogue  on  nonprolif eration  issues,  stressing  that  such 
dialogue  could  make  it  possible  to  resolve  these  issues  without 
confrontation.   He  reiterated  American  concerns  about 
proliferation  issues. 

The  Chinese  assured  Mr.  Lake  that  the  U.S.  and  China  share 
ultimate  goals  with  respect  to  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.   In  particular,  they  said  China  would  abide 
by  the  principles  of  the  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty  in 
its  dealing  with  other  countries. 

Subsequent  to  Mr.  Lake's  trip  to  Beijing,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Nonprolif eration  Robert  Einhorn  traveled  to 
Beijing  for  extensive  discussions  of  export  controls.   The 
Chinese  have  also  agreed  to  further  discussion  of  proliferation 
issues  during  upcoming  visits  by  ACDA  Director  Holum  and  Under 
Secretary  for  Arms  Control  and  International  Security  Affairs 
Lynn  Davis. 
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Nonproliferation  and  Arms  Control 

55.   It  appears  that  India  has  hardened  its  position  at  the 
Conference  on  Disarmament  on  the  issue  of  whether  the  CD  should 
report  a  test  ban  treaty  to  New  York  for  signing  at  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  in  September.   I  say  that  because  it  was  my 
understanding  that  some  weeks  ago  India  was  indicating  that 
while  they  would  not  sign  the  current  version  of  the  treaty, 
they  would  not  block  forwarding  a  treaty  text  to  the  UNGA.   Now 
it  appears  they  have  changed  their  position  to  not  allowing  the 
text  to  proceed  at  all .   Is  that  a  correct  assessment  or  not? 
Is  the  U.S.  considering  circumventing  the  CD  process  and 
joining  other  nations  in  bringing  the  text  to  the  UN  General 
Assembly  to  ask  that  it  be  opened  for  signature?   How  would 
that  work? 

A. :   While  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  how  or  whether 
India's  intentions  toward  the  CTBT  might  have  changed  in  recent 
months,  their  Ambassador's  speech  of  August  14  at  the 
Conference  on  Disarmament  (CD)  left  no  doubt  that  India  would 
block  the  draft  text  of  the  CTBT  from  reaching  New  York  by  any 
means  available.   In  response,  the  Government  of  Australia  has 
requested  that  the  50th  UNGA  reconvene  September  9,  and  has 
introduced  a  draft  resolution  calling  for  the  text's  adoption 
by  the  50th  UNGA  and  its  opening  for  signature  at  the  51st.   We 
fully  support  the  Australian  initiative,  and  are  working  to 
secure  the  widest  possible  co-sponsorship  in  the  UNGA  to  assure 
the  success  of  the  Australian  resolution. 
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56.   What  is  China's  position  on  the  current  text?   bo  you 
believe  they  will  block  the  CD  from  reporting  a  treaty  text? 

A. :   The  Chinese  Ambassador  to  the  CD  gave  a  national  statement 
regarding  the  CTBT  draft  text  on  August  20.   He  reiterated  his 
government's  concerns  with  a  number  of  provisions  in  the  draft 
text,  but  closed  by  urging  the  text's  adoption  by  the  CD  for 
transmittal  to  the  UNGA  for  signature.   I  believe  the  PRC  will 
support  the  current  Australian  initiative  to  win  adoption  by 
the  resumed  50th  UNGA  for  the  CTBT  text. 
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57.   What  is  the  deadline  for  concluding  negotiations  in  Geneva 
in  order  to  make  the  September  UN  General  Assembly  meeting? 

A. :   While  the  question  of  a  deadline  for  CD  deliberations  was 
rendered  moot  by  the  Indian  announcement  that  it  would  not 
allow  the  CTBT  text  to  go  forward  from  the  CD,  I  believe 
current  efforts  by  Australia  to  win  adoption  by  the  resumed 
50th  UNGA  for  the  current  text  will  allow  sufficient  time  to 
have  the  treaty  open  for  signature  in  September. 
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Q.   Colombia  is  the  source  of  80%  of  the  deadly  drugs  in  the 
world  today,  yet  we  have  had  to  light  a  fire  under  your 
Department  to  get  equipment  down  there  to  fight  a  war.   Now 
we  understand  the  FMF  pipeline  to  Colombia  may  be  shut  down 
in  light  of  internal  debates  over  the  impact  of 
de-certification.   This  equipment  is  essential  to  fight  the 
drug  war. 

What  is  the  status  on  that  debate,  and  if  the 
Colombians  agreed  in  a  Letter  of  Agreement  (LOA)  to 
only  use  the  FMF  goods  for  counter  narcotics, 
wouldn't  that  solve  the  problem? 

A.   The  legal  advisers  of  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  agree  that  Section  490(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  (FAA)  prohibits  obligation  or  expenditure  of  FMF  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  assistance  to  a  decertified  country  such 
as  Colombia.   Section  490(e)  of  the  FAA  provides  that  if  the 
President  fails  to  certify  a  major  drug-producing  or 
drug-transit  country,  "funds  may  not  be  obligated  for  United 
States  assistance"  and  previously  obligated  funds  "may  not  be 
expended"  for  the  purpose  of  providing  assistance  for  that 
country.   Section  481(e)(4)  of  the  FAA  defines  "United  States 
assistance"  to  include  "sales,  or  financing  on  any  terms, 
under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act." 

The  prohibition  in  Section  490(e)  applies  to  FMF  funds 
appropriated  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
23  of  the  AECA,  effective  on  the  date  the  President  fails  to 
certify  a  country  he  previously  identified  as  a  major 
drug-producing  or  drug-transit  country. 

We  therefore  will  not  use  grant  FMF  funds,  including  making 
disbursements  from  the  FMF  Trust  Fund,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  assistance  to  Colombia.   This  interpretation  will 
permit  DSAA  to  continue  making  payments  to  contractors  under 
LOA's  entered  into  before  March  1.   However,  any  defense 
articles  or  services  against  which  such  funds  are  applied 
would  not  be  eligible  for  release  to  Colombia  as  long  as 
Section  490(e)  restrictions  remain  in  place. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  your  question,  even  if  the  Colombians 
were  to  agree  in  an  LOA  to  use  the  equipment  only  for 
counternarcotics  purposes.  Section  490(e)  restrictions  would 
still  apply.   We  are  looking  for  ways  to  exempt  funds  for 
counternarcotics  purposes  from  the  effects  of  decertification. 
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Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to 

Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  31,  1996 


Q.   The  Committee  was  recently  briefed  that  the 
Administration  intends  to  sell  12  UH-60  "BLACKHAWK" 
helicopters  to  the  Colombian  Army.   We  have  sent  you  a  letter 
requesting  the  Assistant  Secretaries  for  Inter-American 
Affairs,  Political-Military  Affairs,  and  International 
Narcotics  and  Law  Enforcement  Affairs  be  made  available  for  a 
hearing  in  early  September.   The  purpose  of  this  herring  is 
to  review  U.S.  counter-narcotics  policy  in  Colombia  and  to 
examine  this  proposed  transfer  as  we  evaluate  in  the 
equipment  needs  both  the  Colombian  military  and  police.   Can 
you  help  us  in  making  sure  Messrs.  Davidow,  McNamara  and 
Gelbard  are  available?   We  have  also  requested  DoD  and  JCS 
witnesses  and  invited  the  Colombian  Government  to  make 
available  its  officials  for  the  hearing. 


A.   The  Department  has  received  the  Committee's  letter 
containing  this  invitation,  and  will  make  every  effort  to 
ensure  that  witnesses  from  the  Department  of  State 
appropriate  to  respond  to  the  Committee's  requirements  are 
available  for  this  hearing. 
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Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to 

Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  31,  1996 


Q.   What  progress  are  we  making  in  Mexico  getting  the  kind  of 
cooperation  down  at  the  operational  police  and  military 
levels  in  this  struggle? 

A.   U.S. /Mexican  bilateral  counter-drug  cooperation  is  good 
at  all  levels,  particularly  at  the  operational  levels.   We 
continue  to  build  on  our  longstanding  relationship  with  the 
Mexican  police  forces  and  treasury  officials  through  expanded 
information  exchanges,  training  and  technical  assistance,  and 
renewed  material  support.   One  example  of  this  is  the  border 
task  forces,  which  serve  as  a  channel  for  focused  cooperation 
against  the  criminal  organizations  that  pose  such  a  serious 
threat  to  both  countries.   While  military-to-mil^tary 
cooperation  on  combatting  narcotics  trafficking  is  a 
relatively  new  relationship,  it  is  a  prommising  one.   The  two 
countries  have  conducted  senior  leadership  visits  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense  has  initiated  a  training  program 
for  newly-created  military  anti-drug  units.   Once  DoD  is  able 
to  follow  through  on  plans  to  assist  the  units  training  and 
mobility,  we  expect  the  effectiveness  of  bilateral 
cooperation  will  increase. 
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Questions  for  the  Record  Submitted  to 

Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  31,  1996 


What  is  the  Administration's  strategy  for  implementing  a  reform 
agenda  at  the  United  Nations? 


Last  year  in  my  speech  to  the  UN  General  Assembly,  I 
outlined  a  comprehensive  agenda  for  reform.   We  need  to 
modernize  the  UN  if  we  are  to  make  a  credible  case  to  the 
American  people  that  our  involvement  in  the  UN  still  serves  our 
national  interests.   In  order  to  complete  that  job,  the  UN 
requires  structural,  financial,  and  managerial  reforms, 
especially  in  its  economic,  social,  and  related  administrative 
areas . 

Over  the  last  year,  we  have  made  significant  progress 
towards  that  goal.   U.S.  efforts  have  already  led  to  important 
reforms.   In  1994  the  General  Assembly  created  the  Office  of 
Internal  Oversight  Services  (OIOS) .   The  office  acts  as  an 
inspector  general  in  the  UN  Secretariat,  promoting  improved 
management  and  cracking  down  on  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 

Joe  Connor,  a  former  U.S.  CEO  and  the  current  Under 
Secretary  General  for  Administration,  has  launched  wide-ranging 
measures  to  improve  the  UN's  management  culture.   These  include 
extensive  personnel  reforms  and  program  efficiency  reviews  to 
reduce  costs . 

The  UN  adopted  its  first  "no-growth"  budget  and  imposed  a 
spending  cap  for  1996-97.   Cuts  of  $140  million  and  a  reduction 
of  1,000  staff  positions  are  planned.   Among  the  specialized 
agencies,  FAO  is  in  the  forefront  of  the  reform  effort:   it  is 
implementing  the  first  U. S . -inspired  UN  agency  budget  reduction. 

Still,  much  work  remains  if  we  are  to  complete  this 
ambitious  agenda.   Reform  requires  better  coordination  of  UN 
activities,  consolidation  of  related  agencies  or  programs, 
reviewing  agencies  mandates,  and  instituting  effective 
management  practices  in  a  smaller,  more  focussed  UN 
Secretariat.   In  February  the  United  States  presented  detailed 
proposals  on  achieving  these  objectives  to  the  High  Level 
Working  Group  on  Strengthening  the  UN  System  (HLWG,  or  Essy 
Group) ,  which  is  responsible  for  overall  UN  reform.   We  have 
made  copies  of  our  UN  Reform  Compendium  available  to  the 
Congress.   The  HLWG  has  made  modest  proposals  on  expediting  and 
streamlining  the  work  of  the  General  Assembly  and  reforming  the 
Secretariat.   These  proposals  have  merit  and  need  to  be 
implemented.   In  addition,  we  must  encourage  the  group  to 
follow  through  on  revitalizing  economic  and  social  activities 
and  institutions. 
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In  an  effort  to  broaden  interest  in  UN  reform,  we  have 
discussed  these  and  other  recommendations  with  other 
like-minded  countries.   Our  partners  in  the  P-8  have  not  only- 
supported  many  of  our  ideas,  but  have  recommended  important 
reforms  themselves  and  have  worked  with  us  to  advance  these 
ideas . 

ECOSOC  has  committed  itself  to  reviewing  the  mandates, 
composition,  functions,  and  working  methods  of  its  numerous 
functional  commissions  and  expert  groups  and  bodies.   The 
United  States  and  reform-minded  nations  will  use  this  review  to 
identify  ways  to  consolidate  or  eliminate  some  of  them,  in 
order  to  achieve  substantial  savings.   The  United  States  will 
reinforce  G-7/P-8  interest  in  ECOSOC  reform  at  subsequent  UN 
Directors  meetings,  and  will  press  the  Essy  Group  to  take  up 
ECOSOC  reform. 

Strenuous  U.S.  efforts  have  moved  the  regional  economic 
commissions  to  undertake  priority-setting  exercises,  with  the 
goals  of  streamlining  operations  and  retaining  only  those 
programs  which  yield  practical  benefits  and  address  regional 
concerns.   The  ECE  and  ECLAC  reviews  are  well  underway,  with 
ESCAP  making  less  headway.   We  will  work  towards  ensuring  that 
the  ongoing  exercises  achieve  meaningful  and  timely  results. 

At  its  recent  ninth  conference,  UNCTAD  significantly 
advanced  reform  by  making  commitments  to  streamline 
institutional  arrangements,  focus  activity  on  a  small  number  of 
priority  issues,  reduce  the  number  and  length  of  meetings,  and 
enhance  transparency  and  cost-ef f ectiveness .   Under  Secretary 
General  Ricupero's  leadership,  UNCTAD  has  improved  its 
relations  with  the  WTO  and  ITC.   We  need  to  move  the  process 
forward  in  a  cooperative  spirit.   The  United  States  will 
support  the  selection  of  a  reform-oriented  American  for  a 
soon-to-be  announced  senior  UNCTAD  vacancy. 

We  also  continue  to  pursue  separate  efforts  on  financing, 
peacekeeping,  and  Security  Council  reforms. 

On  budgetary  matters,  we  need  revised  UN  scales  of 
assessment.   This  would  involve  reducing  our  UN  peacekeeping 
share  from  31%  to  25%  of  total  costs  assessed  on  UN  members,  as 
required  by  law.   Additionally,  we  favor  lowering  the  UN's  cap 
on  regular  budget  assessments,  say  from  25%  to  20%. 

The  Administration  is  working  with  the  Congress  on 
arrangements  to  pay  U.S.  arrears,  subject  to  continued  progress 
on  UN  reform.   Because  nations  perceive  that  many  of  the  UN's 
problems  stem  from  the  United  States'  failure  to  meet  our 
financial  obligations,  our  capacity  to  bring  reform 
negotiations  to  a  successful  conclusion  will  depend  on  our 
commitment  to  pay  our  arrears  and  pay  future  assessments  in 
full. 
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The  UN  Security  Council  should  be  enlarged,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  its  effectiveness.   The  composition  of  the  Security 
Council  should  continue  to  reflect  the  intent  of  the  Charter  as 
well  as  political,  economic,  and  security  realities,  and  there 
should  be  no  change  in  the  status,  obligations,  or  privileges 
of  the  current  permanent  SC  members.   We  will  continue  to 
strongly  support  Japan  and  Germany  for  permanent  UNSC 
membership,  and  are  prepared  to  consider  a  modest  number  of 
seats  beyond  Germany  and  Japan  as  long  as  the  total  size  of  the 
Council  does  not  exceed  twenty. 

It  is  essential  to  understand  that  we  cannot  reform  and 
retreat  at  the  same  time.   We  must  show  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  our  reform  efforts  are  real. 
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Questions  for  the  Record  Submitted  to 

Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  31,  1996 


To  what  extent  can  UN  peacekeeping  efforts  --  and  U.S. 
participation  in  them  --  serve  U.S.  interests? 

When  properly  conceived  and  implemented,  UN  peacekeeping 
operations  can  be  an  effective  means  of  containing  conflict  and 
resolving  disputes  before  they  directly  threaten  U.S.  national 
interests.   Acting  through  the  UN  allows  us  to  share  the  risks 
and  costs  of  dealing  with  international  crises  with  others. 
Deployment  of  UN  peacekeeping  operations  --  and  U.S. 
participation  in  them  --  can  advance  important  U.S.  interests. 

Under  the  right  circumstances,  peacekeeping  can  separate 
adversaries,  maintain  ceasefires,  disarm  combatants  and  support 
the  implementation  of  peace  agreements  between  opposing  parties 
that  provide  for  political  reconciliation  and  the  conduct  of 
free  elections.   On  a  humanitarian  level,  peacekeepinig 
operations  can  ease  human  suffering  by  facilitating  the 
delivery  of  humanitarian  supplies.   Peacekeeping  can  also  help 
create  conditions  that  enable  refugees  and  displaced  persons  to 
return  home,  reducing  the  need  for  the  international  community 
to  provide  material  and  financial  support  to  the  civilian 
victims  of  conflict. 
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Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to 

Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 

by  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  31,  1996 


Question: 

Do  you  intend  to  certify  to  Congress  that  the  United 
Nations  is  not  exceeding  the  $2.6  billion  no-growth  budget  it 
recently  adopted?   Qn  what  basis  do  you  intend  to  make  this 
certification? 


Answer: 

Pursuant  to  P.L.  104-134,  on  August  2,  1996,  we  certified  that, 
for  the  quarter,  April  1  through  June  30,  "the  UN  took  no 
action  to  increase  funding  for  any  UN  program  without 
identifying  an  offsetting  decrease  elsewhere  in  the  UN  budget 
and  cause  the  UN  to  exceed  its  no-growth  budget  for  the  1996-97 
biennium  adopted  in  December,  1995."   Copies  of  the 
certification  were  made  available  to  the  Committee  and  other 
key  Congressional  offices  prior  to  the  August  recess.   With  the 
above  certification  completed,  we  were  able  to  disburse  $40 
million  to  the  UN.   We  have  not  yet  made  a  decision  regarding 
the  disbursement  of  $40  million  for  the  quarter,  July  1  through 
September  30. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  UN  General  Assembly  approved  this  year 
additional  temporary  spending  authority  of  $36  million  for 
several  programs,  including  Haiti,  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador. 
However,  under  UN  procedures,  any  proposal  to  increase 
appropriations  for  the  UN  budget  and  thereby  exceed  the 
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$2,608  billion  budget  level  adopted  in  December  1995  would 
normally  be  considered  at  the  end  of  1996  if  the  UN  determines 
that  a  higher  appropriation  level  is  warranted.   We  firmly 
believe  that  efficiency  savings  can  be  achieved  by  the  UN  to 
offset  previously  unbudgeted  expenditures.   In  a  report  dated 
August  27,  1996,  for  example,  the  Secretary  General  found  no 
indications  at  present  that  the  budget  is  being  overspent  as  a 
result  of  these  new  mandates. 

Moreover,  we  are  determined  to  use  the  UNGA's  consensus 
decision-making  process  on  budgetary  matters  to  deflect  any 
effort  that  might  be  made  to  increase  appropriations  for  the 
biennium  above  the  previously-approved  level,  and  to  continue 
enlisting  the  support  of  other  countries  for  this  position.   We 
also  intend  to  limit  the  need  for  additional  offsets  by 
reducing  our  requests  to  the  UN  to  approve  additional 
unbudgeted  expenditures  in  the  future. 

Finally,  as  you  know,  we  are  seeking  the  appointment  of  a  new, 
more  reform-oriented  Secretary  General  with  whom  to  work 
throughout  the  second  year  of  the  biennium.   This  should 
facilitate  our  efforts  to  continue  the  process  of  reforming  the 
UN  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  next  century. 
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Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to 

Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 

by  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  31,  1996 

Question: 

Can  you  identify  any  offsets  that  the  UN  has  identified  to 
rein  in  their  practice  on  continually  adding  unfunded  mandates 
to  the  budget? 


Answer: 

We  have  stressed  all  along  that  we  consider  the  $2,608  billion 
UN  budget,  as  approved  last  December  for  1996-97,  to  be  a  firm 
ceiling  for  the  full  biennium.   Any  potential  add-ons  must  be 
absorbed  within  this  ceiling  level.   Our  position  on  this  is 
firm,  and  will  remain  so  throughout  the  biennium.' 

Based  on  preliminary  reports  from  Under  Secretary  General 
Connor,  it  is  clear  that  the  UN  has  taken  significant  steps 
already  to  absorb  costs  through  management-related  savings.   On 
several  occasions,  Connor,  the  UN's  senior  manager,  has  stated 
that  all  expenditures  for  the  biennium  will  be  within  the 
budget  cap . 

Under  standard  UN  budgetary  procedure,  the  Secretary  General 
this  autumn  will  present  to  member  states  the  initial  budget 
performance  report  for  the  1996-97  biennium.   We  fully  expect 
the  report  to  reflect  sufficient  savings  that  would  offset  any 
additional  resource  requirements  attributable  to  unfunded 
mandates.   We  have  had  positive  indications  from  UN  officials 
that  this  indeed  will  be  the  case.   For  example.  Under 
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Secretary  General  Connor's  statement  of  September  12  delivered 
before  the  Fifth  Committee  indicates  that  with  respect  to 
unfunded  mandates  of  some  $37  million,  reduced  costs  have  been 
experienced  due  to  a  higher  than  expected  vacancy  rate  and  a 
strengthening  of  the  U.S.  dollar  vis-a-vis  the  Swiss  franc. 
U/SYG  Connor  also  stated  that  the  Secretary  General  is 
committed  to  living  within  the  biennial  appropriation  and  the 
record  shows  that  he  is  doing  so. 
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65.   Syria  is  one  of  the  members  of  longest  standing  in  the 
annual  "club"  of  state  sponsors  of  terrorism.   Yet  the  U.S. 
Government  recently  invited  President  Assad  of  Syria  to  an 
international  conference  on  terrorism  in  Egypt.   What  kind  of 
confusing  message  is  this  sending  to  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  how  do  you  expect  other  terrorist  states  to  respect  us  in 
light  of  this  double  and  very  confusing  standard? 


Answer 


We  have  serious  differences  with  the  Syrian  government  on 
the  terrorism  issue.   In  organizing  the  Sharm  el  Sheik  summit 
conference,  we  and  our  Egyptian  and  Israeli  partners  felt  that 
Syrian  attendance  could  have  provided  Syria  a  significant 
opportunity  to  modify  its  position  and  take  steps  against 
terrorism.   Syria  missed  a  major  opportunity  by  not  attending. 
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66.   At  the  recent  G-7  summit,  and  the  earlier  conference  on 
terrorism  in  Egypt,  was  your  Coordinator  for  Counter-terrorism 
(Phil  Wilcox)  who  reports  directly  to  your  office,  along  on  the 
trip?   If  not,  why  not? 


Answer 


The  G-7  summit  and  the  earlier  Summit  of  Peacemakers  in 
Egypt  were  held  at  the  heads-of-government  level  and  President 
Clinton  attended  for  the  United  States.   Ambassador  Wilco.x 
joined  me  in  Jerusalem  the  next  day  for  meetings  with  then 
Prime  Minister  Peres  and  his  counterterrorism  experts  to  follow 
up  on  the  counterterrorism  agenda  of  the  Summit.   Ambassador 
Wilcox  also  represented  me  at  the  counterterrorism  experts 
meeting  that  preceded  the  G-7  Summit.   He  was  als^o  responsible 
for  preparing  for  the  G-7  ministerial  conference  which  followed 
the  Summit,  and  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  that 
conference. 
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Follow-up  Question  from  Secretary's  Hearing 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

July  31,  1996 


Question: 

I  understand  that  last  March,  the  Administration  overrode  the 
objections  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency's  intelligence  staff 
and  approved  American  civilian  aircraft  overflights  of  Iran. 
As  you  know,  you  have  listed  Iran  as  a  state  sponsor  of 
terrorism.   More  importantly,  I  understand  the  Iranian  Air 
Force  has  mistakenly  targeted  two  civilian  aircraft  in  recent 
years  due  to  their  heightened  state  of  alert.   I  also 
understand  that  the  State  Department  recommended  that 
passengers  on  these  flights  not  be  informed  of  the  risks 
involved.   Please  provide  your  justification  for  these 
actions . 


After  a  careful  review  of  safety  concerns,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  determined  that  an  overflight  prohibition  of 
Iran  was  not  justified  and  decided  to  approve  overflights.   The 
Department  of  State  did  not  object  to  that  decision.   The 
Department  did  not  recommend  concealing  knowledge  of  risks  from 
passengers  on  flights  overflying  Iran.   In  fact,  there  has  been 
no  indication  of  hostile  intent  or  deliberate  threat  to  civil 
aircraft  overflying  Iran.   United,  the  only  U.S.  passenger 
carrier  currently  making  use  of  overflight  rights,  has  flown 
more  than  480  flights  over  Iran  since  the  start  of  this  year 
without  incident . 
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Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 

Committee  on  International  Relations 

July  31,  1996 

Question: 

What  changes  are  you  making  or  proposing  now  to  prepare  for  the  President's  proposed 
International  Affairs  budget  level  for  Fiscal  Year  2000  of  $17  billion  for  Function  150  —  as 
opposed  to  the  $20.4  billion  that  was  available  for  Fiscal  Year  1995? 

Answer: 

The  President  is  committed  to  achieving  a  balanced  budget  by  the  year  2002    To  reach  this 
target,  the  budget  proposes  caps  on  total  discretionary  budget  authority  and  outlays  for 
each  year  through  2002.  The  President's  FY  1997  Budget  also  includes  outyear  projections 
at  the  level  of  function,  subflinction  and  major  program 

Within  the  overall  discretionary  spending  limit  the  President  will  retain  the  flexibility  to 
reorder  priorities  and  adapt  to  changing  realities    Each  year,  both  the  President  and 
Congress  will  review  all  discretionary  spending  allocations  and  make  specific  programmatic 
decisions  on  a  year-to-year  basis    Consequently,  by  the  time  the  President's  FY  2000 
budget  request  is  submitted.  Function  150  may  be  adjusted  from  the  $17  billion  projected  in 
the  FY  1997  Budget.  I  am  committed  to  working  with  the  President  and  QMB  to  ensure 
that  our  requests  for  International  Affairs  resources  are  the  minimum  necessary  to  protect 
and  advance  US  national  interests. 

The  Department  and  other  International  Affairs  agencies  have  already  made  considerable 
progress  in  cutting  their  respective  workforces,  reducing  programs,  streamlining  processes 
and  implementing  program  and  management  efficiencies  wherever  possible    For  example: 

•  The  size  of  the  State  Department  Senior  Foreign  Service  has  been  reduced  by  1 1 
percent  since  1993,  and  overall  State  Department  staffing  has  been  cut  by  9  percent. 

•  US  AID  has  reduced  its  staff  by  19  percent,  the  second  largest  percentage  staff  reduction 
during  this  period  in  the  Federal  Government 

•  The  State  Department  has  closed  30  posts  since  1993 

•  In  1993  US  AID  was  operating  in  over  120  countries,  with  over  70  full  missions.  By  the 
year  2000,  USAID  programs  will  be  targeted  on  approximately  75  countries  with  no 
more  than  30  full-scale  sustainable  development  missions. 
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